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FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR. 


A FORMER volume contained some fruits of 
the Rev. W. Allen Whitworth’s thought on 
subjects mainly scientific or philosophic. 

The present volume reveals the same 
penetrating mind, where it is employing its 
original powers in displaying deep spiritual 
truths. 

The same characteristics are manifested ; 
keen analysis is allied with fervent ten- 
derness, a profound knowledge of human 
needs with lofty ideals for their satisfaction. 

The treatment of every subject is pene- 
trated by a glowing attachment to the 


historic faith of the Church. 


WILLOUGHBY CARTER. 


ADVENT, 1907. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF GOD. 


Preached at All Saints, Margaret Street, Oct. 31st, 1897. 


LET them make me a sanctuary that I may dwell 
among them. And there I will meet with thee. 
Exodus xxv. 8, 22. 


A very modern idea of a church is, that 
it is a building in which a congregation 
meet together. The ancient idea was, that 
it was a place where in some mystic sense 
God dwelt. 

In modern times the buildings are arranged 
with regard to the number of persons who 
may worship in them. In older days the 
accommodation of worshippers was scarcely 
taken into consideration: the building was 
made as large as its founders could afford 
to make it: it was added to, by succeeding 
generations, not to give more accommoda- 
tion to the people but to add dignity to 
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the House of God. Thus we find in country 
villages, in which there never could have 
been a great concourse of people, magnifi- 
cent churches comparable in dimensions with 
some of the noblest cathedrals. The builders 
had never considered the question whether 
a congregation would fill the place. The 
house was not for man, but for the Lord 
God, and therefore it must be made exceed- 
ing magnifical. We can imagine the founder 
expressing the devotion of his heart in 
the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘Lord I love the 
habitation of thy house, and the place where 
thine honour dwelleth.” 


BS 


Turn to the book of Genesis and you 
find that the first erection to which the title 
House of God was ever accorded, was 
a simple stone, set up as a pillar, to mark 
the spot on which Jacob received a revela- 
tion of God. The House of God was 
not where men were gathered together, but 
where God manifested His presence. 

Turn to the book of Exodus and you 
find a tabernacle erected as the symbolic 
dwelling of God. It is described by a 
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‘Hebrew term which in the Authorised 
Version is unhappily rendered ‘“ Tabernacle 
@ thes Congregation. or “Tent of the 
Congregation.” As a matter of fact the 
congregation never entered it, nor could 
many have found room to stand in it. The 
whole tent was scarcely longer than the 
chancel of a modern church, and about 
half as wide. A third part of it was 
curtained off as the Holy of Holies, into 
which the high priest went once every 
year: into the other part the priests only 
went to minister. It was in no sense a 
place in which the people congregated. The 
authors of the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
appear to have felt this difficulty, and they 
escaped it by supposing that the Hebrew 
term must be equivalent to another term 
occasionally applied to the same erection, 
the tabernacle of the covenant, or the 
tabernacle of witness, or the tabernacle of 
testimony, and they translated it accordingly. 
But the true explanation of the term is 
doubtless that adopted in the Revised 
Version, where in place of the “tabernacle 
of the congregation,” we find the ‘tent 
of meeting.” But what does “tent of 
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meeting” denote? Certainly not the place 
where men meet together, but the place 
where man meets God. God Himself 
explains the term to Moses in the words 
of our text: ‘“ Let them make me a sanctuary 
that I may dwell among them. There will 
I meet with thee.” 


Ts 


This idea of the sanctuary as the dwelling 
place of God pervades the Old Testament. 
David reflects that while he himself dwells 
in a house of cedar, the ark of God dwells 
only under the curtains of a tent. Though 
he is not allowed to fulfil the intention of 
his heart, he gathers the material together 
for a more substantial House of God, and 
Solomon is allowed to build it. Solomon’s 
prayer at the dedication shows us, that 
it was in no ignorant or superstitious sense, 
that those devout men of old regarded 
the temple as “the dwelling place of God.” 
‘But will God in very deed dwell on the 
earth: behold the heaven, and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee: how much 
less this house that I have builded ?” 

Finally, it was in harmony with this 
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idea that the faithful of the Old Testament 
spoke not of worshipping zz God’s house, 
but of worshipping Zowards it. At most, 
they could come within the fence of the 
outer court, in which the sanctuary was 
placed, with their faces towards that which 
was the symbol of His presence and His 
covenant. Thus in the Psalms, the pious 
soul exclaims, “I will worship towards thy 
holy temple.” And Solomon speaks of 
the prayer that God’s servants shall make 
towards this place. Jonah in his distress 
cries, “I am cast out from: before thine 
eyes; yet will I look again towards thy 
holy temple :” and everyone will recall the 
case of Daniel, who in the land of the 
captivity made his prayer with his windows 
open towards Jerusalem. 


Ill. 


God’s house in the midst of men’s houses 
was thus a symbol of God dwelling among 
men. And so it is still. As we travel 
through any Christian country, and village 
and hamlet and market town come succes- 
sively into sight, we look upon such with a 
feeling of unrest, unless we perceive amid the 
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nestling group of buildings, one conspicuous 
by its tower or spire, or by the simple 
cross that crowns the gable, marking it as 
the House of God amongst the dwellings 
of men. It may be the venerable tower 
amidst a circle of English homesteads, or the 
flamboyant steeple dominating the houses 
of a French bourg, or the little white church 
amidst the brown chalets on a Swiss Alp, 
it is equally the symbol of God’s Presence 
amongst His people, and I do not think 
that I am betraying a mark of unworthy 
ecclesiasticism, when | say, that to my mind 
it is the church amongst the houses that 
gives an aspect of peace to the scene. 


IV. 


But in the Old Testament there was 
something prophetic, in the way in which 
the tabernacle was regarded as the dwelling 
place of God. The idea was at least a 
type of the Incarnation. It was fulfilled 
when the Word was made Flesh and dwelt 
among us, or rather when the Word became 
Flesh and tabernacled among us. For the 
term which St. John uses of Christ dwelling 
with us, is the verb connected with the noun 
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which means “ Tabernacle,” Christ is the 
Presence in the Tabernacle, the Dwelling 
of God among men. 

And the Blessed Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, is for us Christians the 
means and the pledge of Christ’s dwelling 
among us. This is the House of God, 
because the Blessed Sacrament is cele- 
brated here. We may thus understand why 
churchmen are so little disturbed when, 
through some legal difficulty, the formal 
consecration of a church is sometimes long 
delayed. I suppose that Margaret Chapel 
was never consecrated: and one? church 
which in its history, might almost be called 
a daughter of All Saints’, was not consecrated 
until many years after it was first opened. 
It is well that all things should be done in 
order, and we would not willingly dispense 
with the office in which the Bishop conse- 
crates a church, and prays for God’s blessing 
on the ministrations that shall be given 
therein. But the real consecration of the 
place, is in «its use for the celebration of 
Holy Communion. 

On this account also the Church has 

1St. Mary Magdalen, Paddington. 
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always been very unwilling to allow cele- 
brations in private houses, except under 
strict necessity. Where all are welcome to 
receive the Bread of Life in the parish 
church, sanction is very reluctantly given 
for its celebration elsewhere in the parish, 
except in the sick man’s room, where Christ 
is suffering in the person of one of His 
members. - 


ve 


The Jews were surrounded by nations 
who worshipped gods many and lords many. 
The great truth which needed to be enforced 
amongst them was the Unity of God: and 
to impress this truth the more strongly, 
there was but one tabernacle, one temple, 
one House of God amongst them, one place 
where God dwelt. But under the Christian 
dispensation, the truth to be enforced is 
rather the Omnipresence of God: the fact 
that He is not far from any one of us. 
The charter of our public worship is found 
in our Lord’s assurance, that where two or 
three are gathered together in His name, 
there is He in the midst, and we are most 
truly gathered together in His name, when 
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we assemble to show the Lord’s Death till 
He come. No longer is there one altar 
alone in Jerusalem, or one place where God 
is pleased to place His name, but Malachi’s 
prophecy is fulfilled, that in every place, 
from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down of the same, God’s name is great, and 
incense is offered unto His name and a 
pure offering. Isaiah’s words are also true, 
“Thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity whose Name is holy: 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also who is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 


VI. 


It is my earnest hope that you have made 
a sanctuary for God in your own hearts, 
that He may dwell within you, and that you 
have found His promise true, ‘There I will 
meet with thee.” 

Think of this promise in connection with 
your Communion, and with regard to that 
preparation by which heart and soul and 
body are cleansed and made ready for the 
- Holy Presence. In your preparation for 
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your All Saints’ Day Communion in parti- 
cular, hear His voice, ‘“ Let them make me 
a sanctuary that I may dwell among them. 
There will I meet with thee.” 

The Psalms are full of expressions of 
devotion to the House of God, and to 
Mount Zion as the place where God dwells. 
“The hill of Zion is a fair place, the joy 
of the whole earth.” “I was glad when 
they said unto me, let us go into the house 
of the Lord.” ‘Our feet shall stand within 
thy gates, O Jerusalem.” ‘ How amiable are 
thy dwellings thou Lord of hosts. Blessed 
are they that dwell in thy house: they will 
be always praising thee.” “Lord I have 
loved the habitation of thy house and the 
place where thine honour dwelleth.” 


VII. 


Those who have been accustomed to 
worship in this sanctuary, have always been 
moved in an extraordinary degree, by the 
sentiment which the Psalmist expresses. I 
do not know any other church, which, as a 
church, calls forth in the same way the 
profound love of those who frequent it. 
The older members of this congregation 
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appear to be devoted to every stone of the 
building, and to every detail of its ornament, 
so that they cannot endure the slightest 
deviation from the original design: they 
can scarcely bear the necessary adaptation of 
old uses to new circumstances. They can 
say with a fervour which is seldom equalled 
elsewhere, “ Lord I have loved the habitation 
of thy house and the place where thine 
honour dwelleth.” 


VILL: 


Let us examine the ground of this profound 
love for God’s house. 

(i) In the first place I think that the 
depth of love here displayed is very much 
due to the fact that those who have wor- 
shipped here, have always worshipped with 
self-denial. They have never been accus- 
tomed to appear before the Lord empty, 
but have striven abundantly to honour 
the Lord with their substance: and where 
we bestow our treasure, there our heart 
follows. Moreover, they have counted the 
offering of material things to God’s service, 
not only a high and holy privilege, which 
God allows to those to whom He has 
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entrusted the ministry of wealth, but also 
an act of divine worship, in which all from 
the lowest to the highest, must take their 
part, according to their opportunity. So 
they have come to feel that the church itself 
is their offering to God, and the pledge of 
their devotion to their God. Known to God 
are the names of those who first built Him a 
sanctuary here; but those also who year by 
year have done their part, to maintain the 
integrity and beauty of the fabric, and to 
provide the ministrations of the church, 
freely and without price for all who will, 
must be said to have joined in fulfilment 
of the Divine command, “ Let them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell among 
them.” 

(ii) But we must look deeper if we would 
adequately account for the profound love 
of All Saints’ congregation for All Saints’ 
Church. We do not love a church for the 
beauty or the glory of its architecture, unless 
these outer features be the sacrament of 
something spiritual. To a certain extent our 
hearts may be drawn to it, because it is the 
expression and embodiment of our own lov- 


ing offering to God. But that love of God's 
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house which possesses those of whom | 
speak, which becomes a very passion of 
devotion and a ruling power in their lives, 
must have a deeper and more sacred founda- 
tion. It is based upon deep spiritual experi- 
ences which they have found here, it is based 
upon the fact that here God has met with 
them. 

Yes: those who are so full of love for this 
church are themselves the living commentary 
upon our text; they have made them a 
sanctuary that He may dwell among them ; 
they have found His promise true: “ There 
will I meet with thee.” 


i 

They love the church for the sake of their 
spiritual experiences here. 

Some can look back, and thank God that 
here they first found joy and peace in believ- 
ing. They realised for the first time that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is indeed the 
power of God unto salvation. They were 
sinners; they felt their need of a Saviour: 
and. in the Cross of Christ they found 
their need supplied. Here He met with 
them. 
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Others can remember a time when their 
knowledge of God seemed to be altogether 
confused. As far as they knew Him, they 
loved Him: but what they had been taught 
concerning Him, was a medley of disjointed 
doctrines that could scarcely be pieced to- 
gether; on some of the most practical verities 
of the faith they were altogether ignorant. 
And God led them hither, and He met them 
here. Perhaps in the days when Pusey, or 
Liddon, or Upton Richards gave systematic 
instruction here, the Faith of the Church 
was set before them, and the mysteries of 
grace were revealed to them; and they found 
that all stood together in one consistent 
unity of Faith and Sacrament; in this light 
and in this strength their lives were to be 


lived for God. 


ne 

And there are some who remember an 
hour of affliction or trouble, when they 
rejoiced to see the open door of the church, 
when they entered and poured out their 
distress all alone, in the secrecy of God's 
presence, and here He met them with con- 
solation and inward strength. Surely it is 
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one of the dearest and most touching charac- 
teristics of this church, that from morning 
till night there is scarcely a half-hour to 
be found, in which there is not some soul 
engaged in private devotion, so that an 
almost unbroken stream of prayer is going 
up hence to the Father. 


XI. 


Varied indeed must have been the experi- 
ences of different souls who have found light 
in darkness, or strength in weakness, or 
solace in distress; who have come hither with 
the burden of sin and have departed with 
the sense of peace; who have come in haunt- 
ing fear, and departed in the comfort of 
love; who have received here the various 
ministrations of grace, and found them preg- 
nant with life and power. We need not 
distinguish amongst them, for their varied 
experience is after all but one. It is summed 
up in one formula: here God met with 
them. 

Go forward, then, and love your church, 
but that you may be able to love it, use 
it; use it to the utmost. Seek the whole 
counsel of God. Leave no sacrament or 
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means of grace untried. Ask for light, ask 
for grace, ask for the truth. 

Then shall you be able to say with the 
Psalmist, “ Lord I have loved the habitation 
of thy house, the place where thine honour 
dwelleth.” 


| i 
THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN SUFFERING. 
Preached at All Saints, Margaret Street, Jan. 29th, 1905. 


AND unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the 
Lord, that zs wisdom ; and to depart from evil zs 
understanding. 

Job xxviii. 28. 


Jos is described as living in patriarchal 
times, but the composition of the book 
belongs to a much later age. Some have 
doubted whether there is any historical basis 
for the story. The whole book is a dramatic 
poem, and the hero need not have existed 
except in the imagination of the talented 
author. But in the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel,! Noah, Daniel, and Job are asso- 
ciated together, and as Noah and Daniel 
were historical personages it seems to be 
implied that Job had likewise an actual 


lxiv. 14. 
B 
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existence. And when St. James in his 
Epistle’ appeals to his hearers by the 
patience of Job, the same inference is 
suggested. 


L 

We know how common it is for the author 
of a romance or a drama to take as his 
hero some person known to history, and to 
apply his literary skill to present the char- 
acter and the story, in a highly idealised 
form. The author of the book of Job has 
possibly done the same. He wished to deal 
with certain problems of philosophy or 
theology : he wished to construct scenes and 
dialogues in which on the one hand the 
difficulties of the problem should be exhibited, 
and on the other hand the possibilities of 
their solution should be discussed and the 
answer indicated. He lays the scene in an 
age long past: he selects one who figured 
perhaps familiarly in the folk-lore of his 
people, as an example of patience, and about 
this central personage he makes his action 
move, 


ly. TI. 
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IT. 


The book has been described as a poem, 
or a drama, or a philosophic treatise. It is 
all three. The narrative in the first two 
chapters and in the last ten verses of the 
book are prose, but the speeches which form 
the central part of the composition present 
the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. The 
distinction is indicated in the manner in 
which the verses are printed in the Revised 
Version. The poem is dramatic, in that 
different persons have their entrances and 
their exits, and different views and expres- 
sions are attributed to each. But the 
whole purpose of the composition is repre- 
sented by the philosophic problems which 
‘are dealt with; and, fundamentally, by the 
problem presented through the apparently 
undeserved misfortunes of the righteous. 


TE 


And here we find the great reason why we 
cannot attribute the composition of the book 
to early patriarchal times. The problems 
with which it deals do not pEpeas to have 
then arisen. 
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In the earlier books of the Bible we find 
no trace of any difficulty in men’s minds on 
the score of these problems. 

There was an early tendency to assume 
that prosperity was a proof of God's favour, 
and misfortune was the result of His dis- 
pleasure. If a man fell into trouble and 
adversity it was taken for granted that he 
had sinned. He had done _ something 
(whether he knew it or not) to offend the 
Deity, and his suffering was a punishment 
for his sin. This was the fundamental faith 
of Job’s three friends, and it was probably 
accepted as the orthodox doctrine, at the 
time when our enlightened author was 
inspired to correct such a view. 


IV. 

Or if cases arose in which it seemed well 
nigh impossible to assert that the sufferer 
was being punished for his sin, recourse was 
had to another doctrine, the doctrine of the 
absolute right of the Creator to deal as He 
chose with the creature—a doctrine which 
made the justice of God so absolute and 
unconditioned that it ceased to be, in any 
human sense, justice at all. God was omni- 
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potent and might do as He’would. It was 
not for man to enquire the reason of God's 
dealing. If trouble came, it must be borne 
as an irresistible fate. Such a doctrine 
certainly obscures the goodness of God, 
and the author of the book before us sets 
himself the task of seeking some other 
solution. 


V. 

Does he succeed? To us in the fuller 
light of the Christian Revelation, it seems 
that the undeserved suffering of many in 
this world, can only be reconciled with the 
goodness and omnipotence of God, when we 
take into account a future life, in which the 
inequalities of this world shall be made 
straight, and the sufferings of this world 
shall receive ample compensation, by an 
éternal fruition of joy. We may recognise 
a disciplinary purpose in adversity ; we may 
say that character is formed by suffering ; 
and that the grace of heroic patience and 
fortitude is acquired. But to what purpose 
is the formation of character, if when it is 
formed, man is to perish like the beasts! 
To what end are heroic qualities to be 
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acquired, if there is no life before us in which 
_they are to be exercised ! 

But the view of a world to come, was very 
indistinct, until Christ brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel. 
And we cannot say with any confidence, 
that the book of Job in this matter antici- 
pates the revelation of the Gospel. There is 
indeed in the xixth chapter, that passage 
which thrills us at every funeral: “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth. And 
though after my skin, worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God: whom 
I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another.” But it is a passage 
of extreme difficulty in the Hebrew: it 
seems very doubtful whether Job is speaking 
of a Vindicator here in this life or beyond 
the grave, and if we attribute to the passage 
the higher significance which we should like 
to give it, we have to face the fact that it 
stands alone in the book; we have to ask, 
if Job had knowledge of the Resurrection, 
why did he make no reference to it on the 
many other occasions, when it would so 
aptly have silenced his opponents, 
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WAI. 


Nevertheless if the book of Job fails to 
give a final and complete solution to the 
problem of the suffering of the righteous, 
it certainly throws the light of Divine wisdom 
upon the question, and at least it conveys 
the assurance that though the solution be 
beyond the knowledge of man, there is such 
a solution in the wisdom of God. The book 
leads us to cast ourselves upon God without 
reserve, in absolute confidence that we are 
secure in His hands, and that He will in 
His own way bring all right at the end. 
“Though he slay me yet will I trust in 


” 


him. 


VII. 


In the introduction, Job is described as a 
prosperous chieftain, a man of exceptional 
piety, and possessing every mark of Divine 
favour. Suddenly there fall upon him a 
series of calamities, each more severe than 
the last. It is a mere truism to say that 
these are allowed by God, for the Divine 
Government of the world is admitted by 
both sides in the controversy which is the 
subject of the book. But the purpose of 
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Divine Providence in the affliction of Job, is 
set forth under the form of two councils in 
heaven. The author does not pretend to 
have had any special revelation of actual 
transactions in the celestial courts. His 
‘oriental readers would find no difficulty on 
this point. They would recognise that the 
account is of the nature of a parable; that 
the author adopts an expedient of literature 
to convey with graphic power the views 
which he would enforce. Most impressive 
are the truths which the scenes suggest: 
frst that God does not inflict suffering in any 
reckless or arbitrary way. He is full of 
consideration for the children of men. If 
they have to suffer it is not due to fate, 
but to the dispensation of love. 

Secondly, it is shown that affliction is not 
always punishment. Job was a good man, 
as human goodness goes. God is represented 
as well pleased with him. He asks the 
adversary, ‘‘Hast thou considered my 
servant Job, that ¢heve zs none like him in 
the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one 
that feareth God, and escheweth evil.” Job 
is not to be punished, but to be proved and 
purified, The virtue which is latent in him 
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is to be brought to the test of actuality, and 
thereby to be strengthened and developed ; 
just as in the Visitation of the Sick it is said 
that sickness may be sent that patience 
may be tried, that faith may be found in 
the day of the Lord laudable, glorious 
and honourable to the increase of endless 
felicity. 

Thirdly, the dramatic colloquy between 
God and the adversary brings out the truth, 
that the life lived simply apart from tempta- 
tion, in outward obedience, but without any 
testing of the inward motive, is not neces- 
sarily the service of God, nor does it 
constitute the holiness without which no 
man shall see Him. 


& 


VIII. 

Easy indeed it is, lightly to serve God 
when the way is smooth, but will our religion 
stand the test of trial and temptation and 
suffering! What shall be the effect of 
adversity upon us! Shall it be to embitter 
our lives, to excite in us murmuring and 
complaint and ill-temper and rebellion against 
God! Or shall we count it all joy when we 
fall into divers temptations knowing that the 
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trying of our faith worketh patience!* We 
are to follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. It is easy to follow Him with the 
multitude while we eat of the loaves and 
are filled. Shall we be ready to follow Him 
also when He treads the Vza Dolorosa and 
carries the Cross to Calvary ! 


IX. 


In the latter part of the book, God is 
again introduced as a Speaker not now in 
the councils of heaven, but in colloquy with 
Job and his friends. Jehovah answers Job 
out of the whirlwind. The chief subject of 
these addresses is the glory of God in 
Creation, the sublime features of which are 
recounted, to impress Job with a sense of 
the unsearchable wisdom and _inconceiv- 
able power of God, compared with man’s 
ignorance and weakness. Ultimately Job 
confesses himself justly rebuked, at last he 
acknowledges his sin and folly, he repents 
of his ill-advised complaints and bows 
low in submission to God’s hand. The 
friends who had expounded the current 
views of the age, as to the method of 
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God's dealings with men are condemned. 
They had not spoken of God the thing that 
was right, as His servant Job had done. 
God's favour to Job is symbolised in the 
doubling of all the gifts which he had lost. 
The temporal prosperity to which he attained 
may appear to us a very poor and inadequate 
climax to the history. But under a dispen- 
sation which afforded no clear view of a 
future life, there was perhaps no other con- 
summation, that could so well express the 
truth, that God will care for His own, and 
that in the end all will be well with them. 


oe 

The problems discussed in the book of 
Job are problems still, and the answers 
suggested in the book of Job are valid still, 
if only we read them in the larger sense 
which the fuller lights of the New Revelation 
make possible. 

We are familiar with the practice of 
reading the Old Testament in the fuller 
light of the New. It is this practice which 
enables us to use the Psalms of David as 
invaluable helps to Christian devotion. 
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sa, 
Think of the 37th Psalm, which deals 


with very much the same subject as the 
book of Job. The Psalmist writes as if he 
thought that even in this world the prosperity 
of the ungodly must be cut short, and the 
righteous must have their reward. Doubt- 
less this is true of the general tendency of 
Divine Providence, but our Lord warned 
us in His discourse about those on whom 
the tower in Siloam fell, and about those 
Galileans whose blood Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices, that we cannot safely 
apply the rule to particular cases. I suppose 
we should recite the 37th Psalm with some 
reserve, if we were not able to look upon 
life as extending beyond the Psalmist’s 
horizon, if we were not able to interpret 
even the sufferings of this life, with a 
reference to their incomparable joy in the 
life to come. The Psalmist may regard it 
as the highest token of God’s favour that 
men should inherit the earth. But the 
country which we seek lies beyond the 
confines of this world, it is an inheritance 
eternal in the heavens, 
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XII. 


God reveals Himself to men as they are 
able to receive Him. He spake in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets. In 
these later days He hath spoken unto us by 
His Son. The Old revelation lags far 
behind the New, but as the Word of God 
liveth and abideth for ever, the Old can 
never become obsolete. Only we have to 
read it and interpret it, in the fuller light 
of the New Revelation. 


XIII. 


Read then the book of Job as embodying 
the highest thought of the age in which 
it was written, the reasoning of a man of 
brilliant parts, enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, inspired to lift himself above the 
narrow tradition of his day, to reach to 
wider, larger, fuller, more worthy conceptions 
of the dealings of God with man. 

But you must read the book as a whole, 
not contenting yourselves with isolated 
chapters; and by all means read it in the 
Revised Version. 

You will find that it occupies no mean 
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place in the literature of the Old Revelation ; 
a worthy place in those Holy Scriptures 
which testify of Christ; which are able to 
make us wise unto salvation, through faith 
in Him. 


Hit; 
CONDITIONS OF APPROACH TO GOD. 


Preached at All Saints’, Margaret Street, Oct. 8th, 1899. 


AND the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
Son of Man, these men have set up their idols in 
their heart, and put the stumbling block of their 
iniquity before their face: should I be enquired 


of at all by them? 
Ezekiel xiv. 2, 3, 


Tue full light of modern criticism has been 
turned on the book of the prophet Ezekiel, 
as on the other parts of the Old Testament, 
but only with the result of confirming the 
traditional views which our fathers held 
concerning this book. All serious critics are 
agreed that the book is the composition 
of one man, and that he lived and wrote at 
the period indicated by the numerous notes 
of time incorporated in the body of the 
work. 
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I 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, made an 
expedition against Jerusalem in the eighth 
year of his reign; the city on that occa- 
sion was saved by the surrender of king 
Jehoiachin. This was the year 598 B.C. 
Nebuchadnezzar deported all the nobles and 
the best of the people to Babylon: “ None 
remained save the poorest sort of the people 
of the land.” 

We know the names of one or two of 
those who were then carried away. One 
of them was Kish a Benjamite, whose great 
grand-son Mordecai is distinguished for his 
faith and patriotism, and plays an important 
part in the book of Esther. Another was 
a priest, Ezekiel by name, one of a company 
to whom the conquerors assigned a settle- 
ment at a place, not otherwise known, called 
Tel-Abib, situated on the Chebar, which was 
probably one of the canals connected with 
the Euphrates. 


TY. 


The sojourn of the Jews in Babylon is 
properly spoken of as a captivity because 
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they were transported thither against their 
will. But it must not be supposed that 
their condition was one of slavery, like that 
of their ancestors in the land of Egypt. It 
was rather the policy of Babylon to treat 
their captives as colonists, and to encourage 
them to settle in the land. So the Jews 
seem to have lived in tolerably easy circum- 
stances, enjoying a large measure of freedom 
and self-government, forming a little world 
of theirown. There was nothing to hinder 
any of them from rising to the highest 
eminence in the state, as Daniel did; or 
from holding the most confidential office 


near the person of the king, as Nehemiah 
did. 


Ut, 


We have said that those who were carried 
to Babylon with Jehoiachin, were the best 
and noblest of the Jews. Ezekiel was a 
man of culture amongst them, and he seems 
to have been given a position of some 
independence at Tel-Abib. He dwelt in a 
house of hisown. The more formal functions 
of the priesthood were suspended, but he 


seems to have exercised some sort of 
Cc 
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pastorate over his fellow-countrymen even 
before his call to the prophetic office. His 
views were already far more enlightened 
than theirs, and he met with very little 
sympathy. They showed themselves a 
rebellious house and a stiff-necked people : 
but it would seem that from the beginning of 
his visions they never disputed his authority 
as a prophet: their elders were always ready 
to sit before him to enquire of the Lord. 


EV 


It is needless to say that if you would 
understand Ezekiel you must read his book 
as a whole, you must read it right through. 
But at the same time you must have regard 
to the events of contemporary history, which 
give distinct character to different sections 
of the book. The great event was the long 
siege of Jerusalem in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh years of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
ended in the destruction of the temple and 
of the city, and in the deportation of king 
Zedekiah to Babylon. The first twenty-three 
chapters are previous to the siege, and are 
chiefly occupied with visions of minatory 
import and warnings of the coming judg- 
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ment. The twenty-fourth chapter opens 
with the intimation that at the very time 
when the prophet was speaking the siege 
was beginning. 

“The Word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Son of man, write thee the name of 
the day, even of this same day: the king of 
Babylon hath set himself against Jerusalem 
this same day.” 

From this day the prophet became dumb 
as regards the children of his people for 
some three years. The interval is filled up 
with prophecies against other nations. In 
the thirty-third chapter the fugitive arrives 
with the tidings that Jerusalem is destroyed. 

“It came to pass in the twelfth year of 
our captivity, in the tenth month, in the fifth 
day of the month, that one that had escaped 
out of Jerusalem came unto me, saying, The 
city is smitten.” 

Then the prophet’s mouth is opened and 
he is no more dumb. He enters upon a new 
series of prophecies, of which the aim is 
the comfort of God’s people, and he finishes, 
as you know, with the elaborate description 
of the ideal temple set in the midst of 
an ideal people; a vision which greatly 
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influenced the aspirations of the nation for 
many generations—a vision which shall find 
its complete fulfilment only in the perfected 
glory of the Christian Church. 


Vv. 


The fourteenth chapter belongs to the 
earlier series of Ezekiel’s prophecies. The 
people accepted him as a prophet of Jehovah, 
and they were ready—only too ready—to 
use his agency to enquire of the Lord. Too 
ready, I say, for like so many others who 
ask for counsel, they desired only such 
counsel as should fall in with their own 
prejudices and sanction their own wilful 
ways. Ezekiel is therefore led to denounce 
the misuse of prophecy, and to expose the 
existence of false prophets as a cause of 
popular unbelief. 

In the previous chapter the false prophets 
themselves had been denounced : 

“Woe unto the foolish prophets, that 
follow their own spirit, and have seen 
nothing! . . . who say, The Lord saith it, 
though I have not spoken; because they 
have seduced my people, saying, Peace ; and 
there was no peace.” 
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But in this chapter is set forth the con- 
demnation of those who consult the prophets, 
either resorting to unauthorised and self- 
constituted prophets, or approaching the 
veritable prophets of Jehovah, in a wrong 
spirit and without genuine intention. 


v1. 

A prophet is one who speaks to us in 
the name of God, or on God’s_ behalf. 
Perhaps you will say that there are no 
false prophets in these days. [I am _ not 
going to accuse anyone of putting forth 
pretensions which he knows to be false. 
But when we listen to the contradictory 
things that are said in the name of God, 
when we listen to the strange perversions 
of the Gospel which are preached; which 
represent the good God as dealing harshly, 
or arbitrarily, or unjustly with men, we can- 
not avoid the conclusion that some must be 
speaking in the name of the Lord whom the 
Lord has not sent. So St. John warns us: 

“Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits whether they are of God: because 
many false prophets are gone out into the 
world.” 
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It may not be easy for every one to apply 
the tests by which the spirits are to be 
tried: but at least we must take care that 
we do not allow any predilections to over- 
ride our judgment, accepting the prophet 
whose prophesying accords with our own 
taste without regard to the credentials of 
his mission. The greatest injury is done 
to the cause of Christianity by well-meaning 
prophets who have grasped for themselves 
some narrow truth of the Gospel, and think 
it their mission to proclaim that narrow truth 
as the whole counsel of God. They attri- 
bute to God a course of action concerning 
which the honest and simple man declares, 
‘If I were God I should not do that; I 
should not think it fair or just?” These 
grotesque distortions of the Gospel, against 
which the moral sense rebels, are the most 
fruitful sources of unbelief among the masses. 


VII. 


But if there be not around us prophets 
consciously false, seeing vanity and speaking 
a lying divination, false methods of prophecy 
certainly abound, that is, unauthorised 
methods of enquiring of God. 
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I have just heard of the establishment, 
not far from this: church, of a salon for 
the practice of palmistry. What does it 
mean? Some one professes to read in the 
palm of your hand that which God has 
ordained as to your career in the world. 
Is this a mode of prophecy which God has 
authorised and appointed by which to know 
His will? Or are you impiously enquiring 
what is the decree of Fate concerning you, 
a Fate with which you scarcely think that 
God has anything to do? Are you trying 
to know, in spite of God, something which 
God has not revealed? 

Do you think He will allow you to 
succeed? Will it not rather prove to be 
one of the cases in which Ezekiel represents 
God as saying, “If the prophet be deceived 
when he hath spoken a thing, I the Lor¢ 
have deceived that prophet?” 


VIII. 


And the principle is the same, whatever 
be the method employed, when men try to 
enquire of God in ways that He has not 
allowed. This is our answer to the allega- 
tions of spiritualists. It is our answer also 
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to those who observe omens, who believe 
in signs of good or evil luck; it is our 
answer also to those who think that they 
may enquire what is the will of God by 
casting lots. 

This last case needs a little consideration ; 
for, on the face of it, it looks almost like 
faith and piety when a man resigns himself 
to such direction. He says ‘“‘ The lot is cast 
into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof 
is of the Lord.” He says, God can determine 
how the lot shall fall, and if He knows that 
I shall be guided by the result, my course 
is entirely in His hands. Yes. But suppose 
that He has not willed that your course 
should be in His hands. He has given you 
a faculty of judgment which He desires you 
to exercise, He has given you a free will 
which is to be offered as an oblation, in 
submission to His will. He has imposed 
upon you a certain responsibility which is 
an element in the probation of life. And 
you refuse this. You wish to cast the 
responsibility of your action back upon God. 
You will not choose, you will not judge, 
but you will enquire of the Lord. Rest 
assured that He will not allow you thus to 
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force an answer from Him. You have 
recourse to an unauthorised prophet: be not 
surprised if the result is a lying divination. 


IX. 


But even if we seek a true prophet of 
the Lord to enquire of Him, we must take 
care to come in a right spirit. 

I take a true prophet to be representative 
of all right and proper means ordained of 
God by which we are to seek to know His 
will; whether it be by the illumination of 
conscience or by the reverent study of 
the written Word, or by the guidance 
of those whose office it is to teach us in 
the church, 

Ezekiel was a true prophet, and if the 
elders of Israel really wanted to enquire of 
the Lord, and to know His will, they did 
well to repair to the house of Ezekiel and 
sit before him. 

But their intention was not pure, and so 
we read: 

“And the word of the Lord came unto 
me, saying Son of man, these men have 
set up their idols in their heart, and put 
the stumbling block of their iniquity before 
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their face: should I be enquired of at all 
by them? Therefore speak unto them, and 
say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God; 
Every man of the house of Israel that 
setteth up his idols in his heart, and putteth 
the stumbling block of his iniquity before 
his face, and cometh to the prophet; | the 
Lord will answer him that cometh accord- 
ing to the multitude of his idols; that I 
may take the house of Israel in their own 
heart, because they are all estranged from 
me through their idols.” 

You will observe that two causes are 
here stated, disqualifying these elders of 
Israel from enquiring of the Lord. (i) They 
set up idols in their hearts, and (ii) they 
put the stumbling block of their iniquity 
before their face. 


x. 

Consider these separately. (i) They had 
set up idols in their hearts. There was 
something there which they were more ready 
to follow than to follow God. What then, 
was the use of enquiring of the Lord: they 
deceived themselves in thinking that they 
wanted His guidance. What they really 
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desired was, an answer that should sanction 
them in their predetermined course. 

God says that He will answer such 
enquirers according to their idols. What- 
ever God’s answer be, they will read their 
own wilfulness into it: they will persuade 
themselves that they have got the sanction 
that they desire. 

An example of this is afforded by the 
case of Balaam. He knew that it was not 
God’s will that he should go with the 
messengers of Barak to curse Israel. “Thou 
shalt not go with them; thou shalt not curse 
the people for they are blessed.” But he 
persists in enquiring of the Lord. He bids 
the messengers remain ; “tarry another night 
that I may know what the Lord will say 
to me more.” He persists and at last he 
gets the answer to his destruction and his 
doom, ‘“‘Go with the men.” That is what 
is meant when it is said, that God answers 
the enquirer according to the multitude of 
his idols, ~ 


a, 
(ii) God refuses to be enquired of by 
these elders of Israel, because they put the 
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stumbling block of their iniquity before 
their face. 

The stumbling block of their iniquity is 
that which occasions sin, that which tempts 
them or causes them to sin. 

Here the case is suggested of men who 
come to God and ask for His guidance 
and protection, whilst still they are allowing 
themselves in a course which they know 
to be dangerous, which, by experience, they 
have found leads them to sin. 

If we would have the grace of God we 
must avoid occasions of sin. If we choose 
to run into special danger and temptation 
where no duty is calling us, we are tempting 
God, and we have no right to look to Him 
for aid. 

Many a man prays to God. He says the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” but all the while he is allowing himself 
in something which he knows is to him the 
stumbling block of his iniquity. It may be 
innocent in itself. Others may do the like 
without sin; but as for himself he knows 
that it leads him into sin, and he must give 
it up. There are temptations and dangers 
enough in the path of duty, the path in 
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which God calls us to walk. But with 
respect to these we have faith in God. He 
will keep us in all our ways. 

When however duty does not call, to place 
ourselves deliberately in temptation and then 
to enquire of the Lord, is to cast ourselves 
from the pinnacle of the temple, and expect 
the angels of God to save us. ‘Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.” ‘These men 
have put the stumbling block of their iniquity 
before their face, shall I be enquired of at 
all by them saith the Lord?” 


XII. 
Take good heed then of the necessity of 
a pure intention in our approach to God. 
It is in vain that we plead the Name of 
Christ, if all the while we are reserving some 
dear sin, retaining some precious idolatry 
in our hearts. We can only claim the all- 
powerful intercession of Christ when our 
wills are set to do, at any cost, the will of 
God. It is an hypocrisy, it is a mockery 
to enquire of God, unless we are willing to 
dethrone the idol in our heart, and to remove 
the stumbling block of iniquity from before 
our face. 
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We must come to God, we must give 
our hearts to Him, and surrender our will 
to the direction of His Holy Spirit; then 
we may call Him our Father, and our 
prayer will no longer be in vain; then 
we may claim Christ as our Saviour and rely 
on the power of His all-prevailing inter- 
cession: then we shall feel within ourselves 
the fruits of His redemption, and_ shall 
advance from grace to grace, in the light 
and in the might of the Holy Ghost. 


IV. 
THE IDEAL OF PRIESTHOOD. 
Preached at All Saints, Margaret Street, Sept. 18th, 1904. 


WHETHER any do enquire of Titus, he is my 
partner and fellow helper concerning you. 
2 Cor, viii. 23. 


On his first missionary journey St. Paul 
had St. Barnabas as his companion. The 
two worked together on equal terms. If 
there were any difference, Barnabas seems 
to have had the greater dignity. He is 
mentioned first in the record of the Divine 
call, ‘‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them.” 
It is thought moreover that Paul’s personal 
appearance was mean and undignified, though 
this was more than compensated for by his 
intellectual gifts; for this reason Barnabas 
may have taken the lead. The people of 
Lystra, identifying the apostles with their 
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own gods, took Barnabas to be Jupiter the 
chief of the gods, while they called Paul 
Mercury because he was the chief speaker, 
Mercury being characteristically the mes- 
senger and spokesman of the gods. In truth, 
these two apostles held the same commission, 
and neither was subordinate to the other. 
When a contention arose between them at 
Antioch, each acted independently on his 
own rights; each went on his several way. 


I, 

After this, St. Paul never had a companion 
in a position of equality with himself; Silas, 
Timotheus, Sosthenes, Epaphras, Tychicus, 
Luke, Titus, and others worked with him, 
ready to do his bidding, always at his 
disposal and under his direction. Their 
relation to him was in some respects that 
of missionary clergy to their bishop; in 
some respects like the modern relation of 
assistant clergy to the parish priest. 


II. 

But St. Paul is always anxious to make 
the most of their association with himself, 
joining them with himself in the titles of 
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his Epistles, or attributing to them a 
responsible share in the work done. His 
Epistles to the Thessalonians are sent forth 
in the joint names of Paul and Silvanus 
and Timotheus. In writing to the Philippians 
he joins himself with Timothy—‘ Paul and 
Timotheus the servants of Jesus Christ.” To 
the Corinthians, it is “Paul an apostle 
and Sosthenes our brother,” and in the 
second Epistle ‘Paul an apostle and Timothy 
our brother,” to the Romans he speaks of 
“Timothy my work-fellow,” to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians of ‘“‘Tychicus a beloved 
brother and faithful minister in the Lord.” 
And in the verse before us he stands up 
(as we should say) for Titus. If any question 
is raised about Titus, he is my partner and 
fellow-helper towards you. 


TE 


The references to Titus in this Epistle 
impress us very much in his favour. He 
was not one of those who will perfunctorily 
do their duty, but without devotion, without 
real interest. He had been sent on a 
difficult mission to the Corinthians, in respect 


to the scandal referred to in the former 
D 
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Epistle. It was a question whether the 
Corinthian church would have the courage 
to excommunicate the wrong-doer, who was 
apparently an important personage. St. 
Paul was full of anxiety on the point ana 
eagerly awaited Titus’ return. The mission 
was successful. Titus brought word of the 
longing and mourning and zeal of the Corin- 
thians. So St. Paul was comforted and 
filled with joy. But the notable point is 
that the comfort and joy affected Titus just 
as much as St. Paul. St. Paul says Titus 
was comforted in you; and again we joyed 
exceedingly the more for the joy of Titus 
because his spirit was refreshed by you all. 
Thus did Titus give heart and soul to the 
work in which he was engaged. 


IV. 

You are invited to-day according to our 
custom at the Ember season, to contribute 
to the fund for the support of the assistant 
curates of this church. The arrangement 
under which the assistant curates live to- 
gether in an official residence conduces to 
precision and exactness in the discharge of 
duty. It is an advantage to you that clergy 
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are always at hand for any ministration 
that may be required, and the arrangement 
tends to the comfort and convenience of the 
clergy themselves. But this system costs. you 
much more than if you simply paid stipends 
according to the customary scale, and a 
glance at the published balance-sheet shows 
that your offerings for the assistant clergy 
fund fall very far short of what is expended 
on this account. It may be said that this 
circumstance has no importance or signifi- 
cance, because you contribute also to a 
general fund out of which the deficiency is 
made good. But I should like your contri- 
butions to the assistant clergy fund to be 
on a scale expressive of your appreciation 
of the faithful service of my fellow-helpers. 
I should think it appropriate that your 
offerings on the Ember Sundays should be 
far in excess of your ordinary offerings, in 
thanksgiving to God for those whom He 
has called to minister among you, your 
servants for Jesus’ sake. 


V. 


In these days when a low standard of 
life and work appears to be accepted 
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by some of the younger generation of 
clergy, we must be thankful indeed for 
those who strive for the fulfilment of a 
high rule, both in the personal discipline 
of life, and in the absolute self-surrender 
to the call of duty. It is no small matter 
that your clergy not only say the daily 
offices, but also join every day in the 
Offering of the Holy Eucharist, making 
intercession for you, asking God’s blessing 
on the work of the Church and on all who 
worship therein. And this hour spent every 
morning in the conscious presence of God 
is a great thing for the man himself, giving 
tone and character to his whole day. 


VI. 

Moreover it also concerns you, for you look 
to your clergy not merely for the discharge 
of a formal ministry. You wish to take 
knowledge of them that they have been 
with Jesus. They are no perfunctory priests. 
Each knows that he must sanctify himself, 
that you also may be sanctified through the 
truth. If therefore any do enquire about 
Titus I answer with St. Paul, he is my 
partner and fellow-helper towards you. 
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VIL 

The laity expect to see in the clergy an 
example of simplicity and strictness of life, 
and detachment from the doubtful pleasures 
of the world. At least they used to expect 
this, and God forbid that such an expecta- 
tion should become out of date. Nothing 
scandalises the man of the world so much 
as to find that the priest appears to aim 
at no higher or stricter standard than him- 
self. It is not that what is right in a 
layman is wrong in a priest; but while the 
layman is conscious that he falls far short 
of his ideal, he looks to the priest for 
a practical witness to the possibilities of a 
higher life. Officers in the army with their 
sense of discipline and duty have been 
known to put the matter very bluntly. 
They have said the parson is paid to live 
a higher life among us, and to set us an 
example therein. We expect him to do 
this, and we do not think him honest if he 
do not. 


VIII. 
There is no sin in athletic sports, and 
the priest may require bodily exercise as 
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much as any one else. There need be no 
sin in the drama, and it may even be 
desirable that a priest should occasionally 
visit a theatre, that he may know what it 
is that the people delight in. But it is a 
scandal if the priest with the cure of souls 
is seen to spend whole days on the cricket 
ground, or is known to frequent places of 
public amusement nearly every week. Still 
greater is the scandal when at the hour of 
evening prayer one priest is told off.to say 
the office whilst his colleagues play tennis 
on the Rectory lawn, almost under the 
shadow of the church. 


IX. 

Less scandalous in the public eye, but not 
less serious, are the shortcomings of the 
slothful priest who continually offers to the 
service of God that which has cost him 
nothing in the way of preparation, who 
engages in no serious study of the deep 
things in which he professes to be a teacher 
of others. 

In the Mzneteenth Century for the present 
month, Bishop Weldon lays down the rule 
that no sermon should represent less than 
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six or possibly eight hours’ work. Of course, 
he is speaking of the immediate preparation 
of the sermon, for every sermon worthy of 
the name is the result of thought that has 
been maturing for weeks or months. But 
the slothful priest of ready tongue will pour 
out pious platitudes, expressed in violation 
of all grammar, because it is too much 
trouble to write down beforehand the solemn 
statements of truth which he is called to utter 
in the name of the Lord. Sometimes it 
seems as if a few shibboleths of dogma were 
allowed to serve in place of theology, and 
a skill in the minutiae of ritual were deemed 
a substitute for a knowledge of the Bible. 
A priest is not to be condemned for his lack 
of education in the past, but he stands con- 
victed if he is too slothful to read in the 
present. 


We are unwilling to conclude that the 
standard of clerical life has been lowered ; 
but it is impossible for me to resist the 
impression which I receive from those who 
offer themselves when a curacy is vacant 
here. A few come forward with the real 
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desire to dedicate life and labour to the 
glory of God. Such a man asks, What 
opportunities will there be for sacred work? 
We are thankful indeed if circumstances 
allow him to join us. He comes with a 
sense of the call of God, and we receive 
him as a veritable Titus ‘““my partner and 
fellow-helper concerning you.” 

But many ask not, How much shall we 
have the opportunity of doing, but how 
little shall we be required to do? One 
young priest is seeking what he calls a 
light curacy where the best part of his time 
may be devoted to the cultivation of his 
artistic tastes. Another enquires whether 
his evenings will be at his own disposal. 
A third explains that it is necessary for his 
health that he lie late in bed for two or three 
mornings every week. All are willing to take 
their turn in saying the offices of the church, 
but as to being present when it is not their 
turn to officiate—well, the idea of such a 
devotional use of the services of the church 
is strange to them, it would be too great 
a tax upon their time. I need hardly say 
that such clergy are not for us. Every one 
who thinks of joining our staff is warned 
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that a church with daily Eucharists, and 
so many other services, is not the place for 
him, unless he feels that its spiritual privileges 
are good for his own soul’s health. 


XI. 


I have said that what is innocent in a 
layman cannot be essentially sinful in a 
priest. Yet there is much that the layman 
may do, from which the priest is under 
obligation to abstain. All things, says St. 
Paul, are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient. It is not only that the priest 
is bound—pledged indeed by one of his 
ordination vows—to set a high standard 
of conduct. There are other distinctions. 
The layman speaks of his day’s work being 
finished : the priest’s work is never finished. 
All his time is consecrated to the service 
of God, and to the service of his brethren 
in regard to their spiritual interests. There 
are always souls to comfort, to save, to 
instruct. The priest never knows at what 
moment he may be sent for, to minister to 
some dying man, and he can never be quite 
happy in any engagement that would be 
incongruous with such a call. He cannot 
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allow himself in late hours at night, for he 
must be fit and ready for the early ministra- 
tions of the morning. And his time of rest 
and recreation must be strictly limited, for 
that which would seem moderate in the lay- 
man, may constitute excess in the priest. 
Whatever part he take in the amenities of 
social life, it must be with the remembrance 
that he stood a few hours ago, to minister at 
the altar of God. He goes into the world 
with an abiding consciousness of his mission, 
watching for the opportunity to bear witness 
for his Master. 


XII. 
We have to thank God for faithful clergy 


everywhere who thus maintain the standard 
of their vocation. If we have to be anxious 
over indications of a lower standard amongst 
some, we may rejoice over many throughout 
England, in town and in country, so-called 
high-churchmen and low-churchmen, Catholic 
and Evangelical, who, by the discipline and 
detachment and sanctity of their lives, are 
signally restoring the ideal of the Christian 
ministry. Men are abstaining from perfectly 
legitimate indulgences, and from _ perfectly 
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innocent amusements, simply because they 
feel that such gratifications detract from the 
simplicity of heart, with which they should 
respond to their sacred vocation in Christ 
Jesus. We cannot spend an hour in the 
company of these good priests without being 
lifted up to a higher conception of an holy 
office, and inspired with a new devotion and 
desire to live worthily of it. I have known 
the curate who manifestly raised the tone of 
the whole staff of which he was a member, 
by the force of his own strict example. 


Tul: 

The church calls you this week to pray 
for those who are about to be admitted to 
Holy Orders. You will naturally include 
in your prayers the remembrance of those 
who are already ordained. Pray earnestly 
for them, but in your prayers put the fe 
before the work; pray for their sanctification 
in life, for the deepening of character first, 
and then for success in spiritual work. 


XIV. 


I have spoken of the clergy in the daily 
services making intercession for church and 
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parish, and praying daily for you. You rejoice 
to think that these daily prayers are being 
offered on your behalf, while you do all that 
in you lies, to realise your membership in 
the congregation, to identify yourself with the 
body that is thus (in some sense vicariously) 
appearing before God. But we cannot 
perform our religious duties by deputy. It 
is not enough that the priest should daily 
plead for you, without any responsive action 
on your part. Necessarily, this is all he 
can do for the careless and indifferent, and 
we have confidence that even such inter- 
cession is not in vain. He prays for sinners 
that they may be brought to God. But 
he stands in a different relation to you who 
are devout members of the congregation. 
Though you are not able to be present in 
body you may be present in spirit. The 
priest is your spokesman at the altar. He 
is pleading not as an individual but as 
representing the multitude of the faithful. 
It is not quite enough to say that he is 
offering the prayers of the church in inter- 
cession for you. Rather he is offering the 
prayers of the church, and that church 
includes you. In spirit and intention you 
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participate in the offering. So when you 
say your own private prayers, you may join 
them to the Eucharist that is being offered 
in church. Do not let your private prayers 
be entirely personal and individual, but offer 
them as your contribution to that Sacrifice 
of prayer and praise which is being offered 
in church. 


<i 

I press this point because | think it is 
often missed. ‘There are many good people 
who say, I am not able to go to church on 
weekdays, but I am glad to know that those 
services are offered to invoke God’s blessing 
on us all; 7&his is all very well. But if 
the man who thus speaks, thinks that it 
is enough that the priest should do his 
part, if he thinks that having contributed 
to the priest’s stipend and so secured that 
the services shall be reverently rendered, 
he has nothing more to do, he is missing 
muehelorace. “Lhe. priest’ 1s. not your 
substitute but your representative. He is 
praying, not for you, but in your name. And 
as far as may be, you must join in heart 
and soul and spirit, and make the action 
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your own. I do not mean that you can 
generally set apart the precise hour of the 
service in church, to join spiritually in it. 
But there ought to be in your devotions a 
constant remembrance that you do not stand 
alone before God, a consciousness of your 
place in the great Body that ceases not to 
make its corporate supplication and to offer 
its corporate praise. 


XVI. 

And to us your clergy, ministering every 
morning before the altar of God, it makes 
the profoundest difference how we are to 
regard our action. Your numbers may seem 
feeble enough if only three or four considered 
by themselves are joining in the act of wor- 
ship: but if those three or four are repre- 
sentative of a great company of the faithful 
who are with us in spirit and in will, if we 
are praying not only for those who are 
absent but also in their name and in cor- 
porate union with them, then the action 
becomes glorious indeed. 

But you must not be content with a 
spiritual participation in the services when 
a bodily presence is reasonably possible. 
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Be with us when you can, to take the lay- 
man’s part in vocal response, in Confession 
and Pater Noster, in Creed and Glorza, to 
join as a holy priesthood before God in 
the unison of the Great Oblation. 


V. 


THE HALLOWING OF THE 
IMAGINATION. 


Preached at Westminster Abbey, March oth, 1895. 


WHATSOEVER things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things ave just, whatsoever 
things ave pure, whatsoever things ave lovely, what- 
soever things ave of good report; if here de any 
virtue, and if there de any praise, think on these 
things. 

Phil. iv. 8. 


Wuat a marvellous power it is with which 
we are endued in the faculty of Imagination. 

Our imagination carries us up to heaven 
or down to hell. It carries us back through 
the ages, and makes us to move amongst 
the heroes of the ancient world. It carries 
us forward, and we are already enjoying 
the ideal which is the goal of earthly 
aspirations. 
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I 
. eee 
Memory alone is not sufficient to enable 


us to fight our battles over again, and live 
once more through the experiences of the 
past. Memory may bring back bygone 
events to our mind and understanding, but 
Imagination is required to place us once 
more in the old scenes and to make us live 
again as actors in the old environment. 
And while Memory may represent that in 
which we have personally participated, 
Imagination does more, it carries us back 
through the ages of history and makes us 
to live in the company of the saints and 
heroes of bygone days. 


UE 


Imagination carries us over the world, if ok 
brings us into the company of the explorer 
or the missionary, it carries us to the log 
cabin, or to the sunny shore; in its power 
we traverse the ocean, we scale the moun- 
tain, we cross the desert, or we penetrate 
the icy recesses of the pole. We accompany 
the brave soldier; we march with him. We 


stand among the heroes of patience in the 
E 
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beleaguered city. We pray for them as 
though we stood at their side to comfort 
them. 

Imagination invests the story of romance 
with the effect of reality, it gives us a real 
part in the action that is represented on 
the stage before our eyes. The personages 
of the book or the drama become real to 
us. We live for the time in the closest 
sympathy with them; we are thrilled with 
interest as the plot develops, as though 
the personages of the story were fellow-men 
and women in intimate association with 
- ourselves. 


Ignite 


And by Imagination the future is made to 
be present. We enjoy in anticipation the 
pleasure to which we are able to look forward. 
Nay more, Imagination will brighten the 
colour and intensify the scene, and heighten 
the effect with an ideal glory, until it often 
comes to pass that the anticipation affords 
a fuller joy than actual experience can give. 
Every day of our life we are living in a 
world created and peopled by our Imagina- 
tion. 
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IV. 

As long as we are awake and in full 
possession ‘of our senses the world of our 
Imagination is always crossed and _inter- 
mingled with the action of the sensible world 
around us. But when the consciousness of 
our actual environment is lost in sleep, the 
Imagination will still automatically weave its 
world, and make us actors in an ideal drama 
undisturbed by the sensible conditions which 
surround us. In this way the imagery of a 
dream becomes more vivid than that which 
is presented to us when awake. But the 
automatic action of the Imagination in a 
dream is certainly dependent upon the use 
which we are accustomed to make of our 
Imagination when awake. And so we 
become indirectly responsible as conscious 
agents even for our dreams. I mean that 
though dreams are quite involuntary, and 
we are not directly responsible for them, so 
that a dream of sin may not be sin in us, 
and the sin committed in the imagery of 
the dream may not be directly sin in us, yet 
if the dream is due to the fact that in our 
_waking hours (when we are responsible) we 
allow our Imagination to run riot in that 


oh 
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which is evil and corrupt, we can hardly plead 
not guilty as to the action of the dream ; 
we must rather confess that it is our fault. 
our own fault, our own most grievous fault, 
for we failed to hallow and restrain the 
Imagination during our waking hours and 
[ therefore it runs riot when we are asleep. 


Ve 

My brethren, I am sure that you make 
it a primary duty of your Christian life to 
keep your body in subjection. And in this 
holy endeavour you know that each action 
is to be judged not merely in itself, but 
also in regard to its effect upon the training 
and habit of the body. When St. Paul 
says, | keep under my body and bring it 
into subjection, he refers to the training of 
the athlete for the conflict in which he is 
to engage. Our bodies have to be trained 
in holiness. 

But I submit to you, that all that we are 
accustomed to say in regard to the body 
is to be said also in regard to the Imagina- 
tion. The Imagination is to be hallowed, 
and this, not by occasional and isolated acts, 
as when in meditation we deliberately employ 
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it to construct a picture of some sacred scene 
or present dramatically to our minds some 
sacred action, but much more by an habitual 
course of training, by which we educate it 
in the avoidance of that which is degrading 
and corrupt, and in the contemplation of 
that which is beautiful and holy, ennobling 
and sanctifying, in its effect upon the soul. 


Wills 


Some men’s Imagination has become such 
a sink of foulness, that at the slightest 
provocation, or perhaps even without any 
external provocation, it is constantly active 
in the picturing of evil. The evil deeds of the 
past are committed over again in Imagination, 
and the sensuous stories of romance are 
re-enacted. This man’s state is only com- 
parable to the state of those described in 
the holy Gospels as possessed by spirits of 
uncleanness. This kind goeth not out save 
by prayer and fasting. By prayer and 
fasting we must surrender ourselves to the 
help of the Almighty Saviour Who com- 
mandeth the unclean spirits and they obey 
Him. 


weed 
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Vil. 


But the demoniacs of the Gospel could 
never have become demoniacs unless they 
had, with their own will and consent, allowed 
the unclean spirits to enter into them. 

We need not be possessed by these devils 
of the Imagination unless we will. But it 
is necessary for us to train the Imagination 
from the beginning, to take care what the 
Imagination feeds upon, to exercise it in 
wholesome fields, to hallow it before the 
face of God. You must recognise the 
Hallowing of the Imagination as the spiritual 
business of your lives, co-ordinately with 
the keeping of the body in subjection. 


AVAL HL 


For the Imagination is as really and truly 
a faculty of our being as the faculty of 
speech or of sight. Sins of the Imagination 
are really and truly our sins, as much as 
sins of speech and action. It is true that 
where there is no will there is no sin, and 
therefore the involuntary riot of the Imagina- 
tion may be outside the category of sin; 
in the language of casuistry it is material 
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but not formal sin. Yet as I have already 
said in the case of a dream, it may be our 
own fault indirectly as the result of the 
habit in which we have willingly allowed 
ourselves. For as soon as the Imagination 
is, with the consent of the will, let loose 
to revel in evil, or to construct pictures of 
sin, then we are responsible; and the sin 
committed with the Imagination is as deadly 
in its nature as that which is committed 
with the tongue or with the hand. 


ix 


There are some in whom the excesses 
of the Imagination take the form of such 
exaggerated day dreams as minister to pride 
and covetousness and tend to make the 
dreamers discontented with the actual con- 
ditions of life. Now there is no sin in an 
honest ambition. It is well when a man 
sets himself an object to attain on earth, 
and labours steadily to win it, not to compass 
it by craft or intrigue, but to reach it by 
honest diligence and noble effort. It is well, 
so long as he does his present duty faith- 
fully, and submits the achievement of his 
purpose in devout resignation to the Will 
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of God. And there is a glorious oblation 
of the Imagination to faith in the righteous- 
ness of God, when one who is sad at heart 
for the miseries of this sinful world and for 
the unrighteous sufferings of his fellow-men, 
looks forward and dwells in Imagination upon 
the coming of Christ, to right the wrong ; 
it is well if his Imagination lead him to rest 
upon the hope set before him, when the 
day shall break and the shadows flee away, 
and the contradictions of this dark world shall 
trouble him no more. This is indeed to 
offer the Imagination upon the altar of God 
Himself. But the restless day dreams of 
discontent, that haunt the man who always 
thinks he could serve God better in some 
other condition than that in which God has 
allowed him to be placed, these are to be 
restrained and subdued, these are to be 
reckoned amongst those high thoughts which 
have to be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. 

There are sins of word and there are sins 
of deed: and if our lives are to be holy, we 
must go to the root of the matter, and 
renounce also the sins of the Imagination. 

We must set ourselves in real earnest 
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to this business and make it henceforth an 
object in life to hallow the Imagination. 


x 


To hallow the Imagination will mean first, 
negatively, to guard it from all dealing with 
that which is corrupt or degrading; and, 
secondly, positively to dedicate it to the 
fulfilment of the good purposes for which 
God has endued us with so great a gift. 

How then shall we set about the work 
of hallowing the Imagination? 

Are we to forswear romantic literature, 
to renounce the theatre, to withdraw from 
society, lest we should fire our Imagination 
with the pleasures of the world? Are we 
to choose a death’s head as the object of 
contemplation, that our Imagination may be 
exercised only upon the spectacle of our own 
mortality? Shall we close our eyes to the 
things of earth, and thrust the world so 
completely aside, that it shall be a sin for 
us to think of aught but God, or to let our 
Imagination dwell on anything lower than 
heaven ? 

Not so, at least for the most of us! Some 
there may be who have received a call from 
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God to such a complete separation from 
the world, that the contemplation of Divine 
Verities has become the one occupation of 
their life, and the revelation of God, the 
one and only field for the exercise of their 
Imagination. 

But for the most of us the hallowing of 
the Imagination is like the hallowing of 
every other faculty of the common life; 
that life in which we receive with thankful- 
ness the blessings and the joys, and even 
the relaxations and the indulgences which 
God is pleased to give us, using all to the 
glory of God.“ For every creature of God 
is good, and nothing to be refused if it be 
received with thanksgiving, for it is sanctified 


by the word of God and prayer.” 


Se 

The faculty of Imagination is a great 
instrument of enjoyment which God has 
given us, whereby the strain of earthly 
cares is relaxed, and we are lifted for a 
time, to some higher sphere above the little- 
nesses of our ordinary surroundings. It is 
a great instrument of hope to save us from 
pessimism and despair. 
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Give God thanks for so great a gift, and 
be not afraid to use it aright. Accept thank- 
fully the refreshment which the exercise of 
the Imagination will afford, receive as from 
God Himself the enjoyments which God 
allows. Only remember that the same 
faculty which may be used to regenerate, 
to elevate and to refresh, may be used to 
defile and to degrade. It has the power 
to lift you up to heaven, it has likewise the 
power, if you will, to drag you down to 
the foulest pit of hell. 


XII. 


Use the Imagination, but in every use of 
it, consider what you are doing. Are you 
making it to be something divine, ever 
apt to present to you pictures that are 
elevating or ennobling; or are you making 
it to be the procuress of evil, by whose 
agency you shall sin again and again the 
sins which you once renounced, and which 
you dare not sin again in act. 

Consider well what you are training your 
Imagination to be. Every exercise of it 
must tend either to its culture, or to its 
corruption. It is a serious business which 
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you have in hand, it is one which touches 
your life in almost every hour, resolutely 
to hallow the Imagination. 


XIII. 

And it is a work which is to be effected only 
in the power of the Holy Ghost. Therefore 
we pray day by day at the altar, that God 
will cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of His Holy Spirit. 

Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord. We believe in Christ the Redeemer. 
We need also a faith in the Holy Ghost 
the Sanctifier. 

We can neither justify ourselves without 
Christ, nor sanctify ourselves without the 
Holy Ghost. 

We may make satisfaction to our neigh- 
bour, but we can make no satisfaction to 
God for sin against Him. We can only 
ask Him to accept the satisfaction which 
Christ has made, as we do in every Com- 
munion. 

So we cannot sanctify ourselves in our 
own power. We have to say ‘I believe 
in the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me.’ 
But we are to co-operate with grace given. 
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God does not fight our battles, but He gives 
us strength to fight them. Therefore, there 
is an active side to the spiritual life. There 
must be discipline, there must be effort. 
There must be the putting away of con- 
tamination and the avoiding of the occasion 
of sin. 

‘Therefore, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” 


Vi. 
MALACHI AND MODERN MANNERS. 


Preached at All Saints, Margaret Street, Feb. 3rd, 1895. 


THE Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 
to his temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, 
saith the Lord of hosts. But who may abide the 
day of his coming? and who shall stand when he 
appeareth ? 


Malachi iii. 1, 2. 


Tue book of the prophet Malachi from 
beginning to end is addressed to those who 
outwardly exhibited much zeal for the House 
of the Lord, professed great delight in the 
services of the temple, prided themselves 
on their place of privilege in covenant with 
God; they were characterised, in fact, by 
everything which we should now speak of 
as constituting “good churchmanship.” But 
in the practices of their lives they were 
violating the covenant in which they pro- 
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fessed to take so much delight, and in their 
very worship, if one looked beneath the 
outward surface, there was wanting the true 
spirit of devotion and sacrifice. 

They professed to be seeking the Lord; 
but were they really prepared for His 
coming? They pretended a delight in the 
promises of God’s covenant, but what if 
the messengers of their fulfilment were to 
appear! 

In very solemn irony the prophet addresses 
them in the text. The Lord whom ye seek 
[z.e. whom ye profess to seek] shall suddenly 
come to His temple, even the Messenger of 
the covenant whom ye [profess to] delight 
in. But shall His coming really satisfy your 
quest? Shall it prove a subject of delight 
to you? Behold, He shall come, saith the 
Lord of Hosts: but who may abide the 
day of His coming? And who shall stand 
when He appeareth? 


ie 
The clergy and the people were in equal 
case under the prophet’s condemnation. 
For though some of the corruptions which 
he instances belong to the worshipper rather 
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than the minister, he turns aside again and 
again in admonition of the sons of Levi, 
and appears to make the priests responsible 
for the sins of the people. 

It is indeed ever so. If the worship of 
God be corrupt, there must have been a 
want of spiritual faithfulness on the part 
of the priesthood. If the clergy are content 
with that which the world deems _ success ; 
if they are more anxious to attract a large 
congregation than to convert and edify those 
who come; if they are more eager to number 
the communicants than to insist on due 
preparation, to secure the worthiness of those 
who communicate; if they desire to have 
beautiful services, whether they be or be 
not the utterance of the contrite heart in 
spirit and in truth; if they are ready to 
present before God the offerings of those 
whom the Holy Spirit denounces in this 
chapter, as the sorcerers and the adulterers 
and the false swearers, and those _ that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow 
and the fatherless, and that turn aside the 
stranger from his right and fear not Me, 
saith the Lord of hosts, what wonder if 
it is found, ‘“‘as with the priest, so with the 
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people,” what wonder if the worship of the 
Church becomes corrupt, and the: offering 
of the vain oblation abominable. 


II. 


But before we consider the offences for 
which the prophet denounces priest and 
people, I should like to call your attention 
to the beautiful picture which he draws 
in the second chapter of the ideal priest. 
There is nowhere in the Old Testament such 
a touching account of what the pastor should 
be to his people. There is nothing like it 
in holy writ, until we come in the New 
Testament to the Good Shepherd Who is 
not a hireling, but giveth His life for the 
sheep. Let me read to you the passage, 
premising that Levi, the father of the 
Jewish priesthood, is described as the typical 


priest. 
“And now, O ye priests, this command- 
ment is for you... that my covenant 


might be with Levi, saith the Lord of hosts. 
My covenant was with him of life and 
peace; and I gave them ‘to him /or the 
fear wherewith he feared me, and was afraid 


before my name. The law of truth was in 
F 
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his mouth, and iniquity was not found in 
his lips; he walked with me in peace and 
equity, and did turn many away from 
iniquity. For the priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the law 
at his mouth: for he zs the messenger of 
the Lord of hosts.” 

Ah, pray ye for your clergy that they 
may walk with God in peace and equity 
and may turn many from iniquity. God 
be with us to direct us, that the priest’s lips 
may keep knowledge, and that the people 
may seek the law at his mouth. 


Ill. 

The charges which the prophet brings 
in this book against those who professed a 
devotion to God in His sanctuary are two- 
fold. First there are those which concern 
the moral and practical life, and secondly, 
those which touch the very ordinances of 
worship itself. The first were sins of social 
life, contradicting that love of God which 
worship was ordained to represent. The 
second were sins of the sanctuary itself, by 
which the very altar of God was polluted. 
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IV. 

Among the prevalent sins of social life 
there was one on which the prophet lays 
particular stress. Those who professed a 
great regard for God’s covenant violated the 
covenant when it pleased them, putting 
away their wives, not (as the Pharisees of 
our Lord’s time said) “for every cause,” 
-but for no cause at all, simply because they 
had contracted a passion for some strange 
woman, the daughter of one of the heathen 
races with whom the children of the cove- \ 
nant were forbidden to intermarry. Without 
stopping to unravel the various precepts 
which such action violated, we may at least 
remember that we also are children of a 
covenant. It is idle to call ourselves church- 
men, or to think that we are entitled to 
take part in the corporate worship of 
the Church, if we set at defiance the laws 
of the Church in matters of marriage and 
divorce. The laws of the State may be 
more lax than the laws of the Church; and 
in this case we need not wonder that 
those who do not count themselves in the 
Church, avail themselves of the greater 
liberty which the State allows. Let them 
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contract their union at the registrar's office, 
and, though we regret that they range them- 
selves outside the Church, we charge them 
with no inconsistency. But with those who 
claim to be churchmen the case is very 
different. They claim to be under the 
covenant, which nevertheless they are break- 
ing; if they ask to be married in church, to, 
_a divorced person, they are, in plain words, 
asking the Church to pronounce a blessing 
on the violation of her own ordinance. 


V. 


It ought to be clearly understood that the 
Church of England has never recognised 
such a thing as divorce or the annulling, 
except by death, of a marriage once good and 
valid. The Church has no objection to 
a legal separation under which man and 
wife may live apart, without claim on one 
another, but with no power to marry again 
in the lifetime of the original partner. And 
there have been many occasions in the past 
when a marriage once deemed. to be valid 
has been declared on subsequent investi- 
gation by Church or State, to have been 
null. and: void from the beginning. Such 
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decrees of nullity of marriage have some: 
times been called divorces; but as they do 
not purport to undo a legal marriage, but 
only to declare that such a marriage never 
existed, they form no exception to the 
canonical rule that the marriage tie cannot 
be: annulled. 


VI. 

And it is for the general good that the 
marriage bond should be irrevocable. It 
is pleaded in favour of divorce that a few 
couples are saved from a life-long misery. 
But the very possibility of divorce has 
probably ruined the happiness of a hun- 
dred marriages for every one that it has 
saved from misery. There is in human 
nature a great faculty of adapting itself to 
the inevitable. And before the passing of 
the Divorce Act, the husband and wife who 
discovered between them some incompati- 
bility of temper, would make the best of one 
another, and settle down upon terms of 
compatibility, influenced by the knowledge 
that there was no escape from the union 
which they had contracted. And in how 
many such cases would the condition of 
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toleration, presently generate a mutual 
respect and ultimately a deep love. But 
now all is changed. The very existence of 
the possibility of divorce appears to unsettle 
thousands of marriages; the commoner 
divorce becomes the more readily it is 
resorted to; so that the number of cases 
for divorce multiplies in geometrical pro- 
gression. 


WIEN 


The true churchman is, however, per- 
sonally unaffected by the new departure of 
the State. He knows that for himself there 
is no such thing as divorce. To avail 
himself under any circumstances whatever, 
of the liberty to remarry while his lawful 
partner lives, would be to repudiate the 
Church, and to renounce his part in the 
covenant of God. Whatever marriage 
may be in the eyes of the world, it 
is a sacred thing before Him Who hath 
consecrated that holy estate to such an 
excellent mystery, that in it ‘is signified 
and represented the spiritual marriage and 
unity betwixt Christ and His Church. 
Upon those who are in the covenant of 
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Christ, any violation of the sanctity of 
marriage must invoke a like judgment to 
that, which is pronounced by the mouth of 
Malachi: ‘“‘ He regardeth not the offering any 
more, or receiveth z¢ with good will at your 
hand. Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because 
the Lord hath been witness between thee 
and the wife of thy youth, against whom thou 
hast dealt treacherously: yet zs she thy 
companion, and the wife of thy covenant. 
And did not he make one? . . ._ And where- 
fore one? That he might seek a godly 
seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, 
and let none deal treacherously against the 
wife of his youth. For the Lord, the God 
of Israel, saith that he hateth putting 
away.” 


VIII. 


Another sin against social order which 


the prophet denounces, as inconsistent with 
the pure worship of God, is the sin of 
oppression. A man is guilty of this sin 
when he takes an unfair advantage of his 
superior power or knowledge, to the detri- 
ment of his weaker or less skilled brother. 
Malachi describes these unworthy worshippers 
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as those that oppress the hireling in’ his 
wages, the widow and the orphan, and that 
turn aside the stranger from his right. 

I cannot restrict the application of this 
charge to the relation of capital and labour, 
or to any question between class and class, 
The application must extend to every case 
in which men have made a wrong use of 
what they have, to the disadvantage of those 
who have not, and to the detriment of the 
community. 

What they have, does not necessarily 
mean wealth. It may be knowledge, it may 
be special opportunity, it may be any of 
the gifts and talents with which men are 
endowed on earth. 

Perhaps in these days the basest oppres- 
sion is that which consists in the misuse 
of superior knowledge to take advantage 
of another’s ignorance; as when the seller 
conceals some fault or flaw in the goods 
which he wishes to dispose of, or the buyer 
takes advantage of the ignorance of the 
seller, to buy for a few pence, the object 
which is worth so many pounds. 
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It is this base desire to profit by another's 
ignorance that actuates the terrible system 
of gambling which is so fatally prevalent 
in the present day. There may be some 
excuse for the contest of skill in which the 
winner is to receive some moderate stake. 
Some defence may be offered for the wager 
in which one man backs his judgment 
against the judgment of another, where all 
the conditions are known and avowed. But 
when a man is not exercising judgment or 
skill, but he thinks rightly or wrongly that 
he has got some private information as to 
the issue of a coming event, and he bets 
upon this, no justification can be offered for 
the action, however small may be the amount 
of money involved. And this seems to be the 
character of common betting. A young man 
has got what he calls a “tip” about some 
impending race. In most cases, I suppose, 
no genuine information has been given him. 
The ‘‘tip” itself is a delusion and a fraud. 
That makes no difference. He thinks he has 
got some genuine advice, some private infor- 
mation which his brother does not possess. 
On, the strength of this supposed private 
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information, he makes his base wager. He 

takes advantage of what he thinks his brother’s 

ignorance; morally his action is the same as 
t he exchanged tinsel for gold with a fool. 


5 

My appeal is couched in solemn earnest- 
ness; let us earn an honest living by 
honest work; let us pay honest wages to 
the honest workman. But let us beware 
of making haste to get rich by doubtful 
practices; above all, let us avoid the sin of 
oppression, which takes a mean advantage 
of the weakness or ignorance of another. 

Sins like these, the prophet tells us, 
invoke the swift judgment of the Lord of 
hosts. , Wherever such sins prevail, there 
is no true love for God, no real worship. 
Men may profess to seek God, and to 
delight in the Messenger of the covenant ; 
but while the moral life is corrupt, the 
incense of worship is an abomination, and 
the oblation altogether vain. 


XI. 
But the prophet charges the people not 
only with sins of the moral life, but with sins 
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of the sanctuary also. The priests despised 
the service of the Lord, they complained of 
it as a weariness. They connived at the sin 
of the people, who offered the maimed and 
the blind for sacrifice, and at the same time 
they complained, when they themselves were 
served with inferior meat. Everything was 
done as a matter of business, in the spirit of 
the hireling, and there was no devotion; 
‘Who is there even among you that would 
shut the doors for nought? neither do ye 
kindle fire on mine altar for nought. I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, 
neither will I accept an offering at your 


hand.” 


XH, 

And then the charge is brought against 
the whole nation that they have robbed 
God. ‘Willa man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we 
robbed thee? In tithes and offerings. Ye 
are cursed with a curse: for ye have robbed 
me, even this whole nation.” 

We must judge ourselves in these matters, 
that we may not be condemned at Christ’s 
appearing. 
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XIII. 
Two questions present themselves to us. 
(i) Do we offer our best to God; the best 
in attention, in time, in thought, in cost? 
Do we offer the first fruits of the day to 
God, or are our sacred and spiritual duties 
left to take their chance, to be performed 
~ when we find it convenient? To make the 
service of God subservient to our own con- 
venience, to have less zeal for His service 
than for our own business, or for our own plea- 
sure; this is indeed to offer Him a blemished 
sacrifice. ‘And if ye offer the blind for 
sacrifice, is it not evil? and if ye offer the 
lame and sick, is it not evil? offer it now 
unto thy governor; will he be pleased with 
thee, or accept thy person, saith the Lord of 
hosts?” 
_—~ (ii) Do we honour God with our substance 
\ in tithes and offerings? A tenth of the 
Jew’s income was devoted to the support of 
religion. I am not saying that any such rule 
of the tenth is of obligation upon Christian 
people. But at least it is presented to us 
as a standard of devotion in giving: and a 
Christian should have some good reason if 
his devotion come short of the Jewish rule. 


a 
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The prophet’s teaching must in principle be 
true for Christian as for Jew. Unless we 
make offering to God according to our 
means, it is idle to profess a delight in His 
sanctuary or to pretend a devotion towards 
Him. ‘Who shall abide the day of his 
coming? and who shall stand when sat 


appeareth ?” 


XIV. 


It is impossible not to observe that the 
prophet speaks of the withholding of tithes 
and offerings as a national crime, invoking 
a curse upon the nation. ‘“ Will a man rob 
God? Yet ye have robbed me. But ye 
say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In 
tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with 
a curse: for ye have robbed me, even this 
whole nation.” 

Is there not reason to fear that we our- 
selves, as a nation, may be on the verge of 
committing such a national crime, by taking 
away from its sacred purpose, that which has 
once been offered and devoted to God? 

I am not prepared to make any claim for 
the Church of England exclusively. I am . 
willing to concede to the opponents of the 
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Church that our ecclesiastical endowments 
previous to the year 1568 may be deemed 
to have been given, not to one particular 
church or denomination, but for the support 
of national religion. And I am also willing 
to concede that in some sense, all the Chris- 
tian denominations of to-day may be said to 
be the issue and descendants, many of them 
certainly a degenerate brood, of that national 
religion which the ancient endowments were 
intended to support. 

If therefore the nation were to demand 
a redistribution amongst modern denomi- 
nations, of those ancient endowments of 
national religion, I for one would not resist 
the justice of the claim. This would not 
be robbing God. It would not be taking 
away from religious uses, that which had 
once been given, set apart, and dedicated 
to the worship of God: it would only be 
re-applying according to the present religious 
sense of the nation, that which the nation 
holds in trust for religion, 


XV. 
But this is not the demand which is made. 
It is not proposed to apply to some fuller 
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religious use the national endowment of 
religion, but to take it away altogether from 
the purposes of religion, and apply it to secular 
use. This is a greater crime than that for 
which Malachi pronounced the Jewish nation 
accursed. For the Jews only w7thheld from 
God, their tithes and offerings; but the 
English nation (if the Bill1 before us is 
carried) will actually be ¢aking back from 
God, the tithes and offerings which had once 
been laid upon His altar. 

Can you have part or lot in such an 
action? Even if you think that the Church 
would be better without her endowments, are 
you to do evil that good may come? Are 
we to join in national unrighteousness 
because we think it will be good for the 
Church? Does God need that the hand of 
sacrilege and robbery should be stretched 
out to steady His ark? Nay, let us do what 
is honest and right, and God will preserve 
His own. 

XVI. 

Whether, therefore, you be Churchmen or 

Nonconformists, I call upon you as English- 


1The allusion is to the Bill for disestablishing and dis- 
endowing the Church in Wales. 
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men to hold back from a national sin. If 
there are any Nonconformists here, I bid 
them ask, if they will, for a share of our 
tithes; I bid them claim, if they will, a 
proportion of the endowments of religion 
given previously to the rise of the Indepen- 
dents in 1568, but let no Christian man be 
party to an act, which would divert that 
which has once been given to God, to pur- 
poses which are properly to be met by 
imperial taxation. 

Is the nation so prosperous that it can 
afford to brave the curse with which Malachi 
threatens those who rob God! Shall we 
not rather set ourselves to invoke that bless- 
ing, which the prophet pronounces on the 
nation, that is faithful in the matter of tithes 
and offerings: ‘ Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it... . And all nations 
shall call you blessed: for ye shall be a 
delightsome land, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


Vil 
THE BIBLE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


Preached at St. Mary's, Oxford, Oct. 30th, 1904. 


GOD, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son. 

Hebrewsi.1. Q 


My subject is the Bible: the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, or as I should 
rather say, of the old and new Revelation: 
the old Revelation in which God spake unto 
the fathers in sundry times and in divers 
manners by the prophets, and the new 
Revelation in which He has spoken unto us 
by His Son. 


I. 
But has He? This question lies at the 
basis of the Christian faith. Has He spoken 
unto us by His Son. The question can- 


not be evaded. It cannot be left to the 
G 
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theologian. It vitally concerns the plain 
man, the simple Christian. 

I am ready to allow that there are 
thousands who worship God in Jesus Christ. 
who look for salvation in the name of Jesus. 
Christ, who accept as of imperative obliga- 
tion the precepts of Jesus Christ, while they 
leave out of practical account some of the 
most fundamental doctrines of the Faith. 
They do not disbelieve these doctrines, but 
they fail to perceive their relation to practical 
religion. They are like the man who can 
appreciate the glory of a beautiful building 
without thought of the necessary foundations 
on which it stands, without knowledge of 
those necessary laws any violation of which 
would bring the architecture crumbling to 
the ground. 

I do not say that the position of such 
persons is illogical, but I certainly think that 
it lacks security. Still I can recognise them 
as practical, though not fully-instructed 
Christians. They are walking in the way 
of salvation, though unable to define in 
technical language the reason of the hope 
that is in them. 
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IL. 

But while the plain man, the simple 
Christian, may walk according to his measure 
in the light of Christ, and may find grace in 
God’s sight, though he hesitate to commit 
himself to some of those definitions of divine 
mystery whose import he has failed to grasp, 
there ave questions which must be faced by 
every man who calls himself a Christian, and 
prominent amongst these is the question: 
Has God spoken to us by His Son? Was 
the coming of Christ a new departure in the 
dispensation of light from God to man? Did 
He bring to the world a new knowledge of 
God—something which man _ by natural 
searching could never have discovered ? 

It is a question vital and essential to our 
Christian position. It cannot be kept 
unanswered if men profess to follow Christ. 
It affects our reading of the Gospel: it 
determines the authority which we attribute 
to Christ’s teaching : it measures the respect 
with which we receive His word. Did He, 
or did He not, bring a new Revelation of God 
to mankind ? Christianity through its nine- 
teen centuries of life has rested upon the 
assumption that He did. If He did not, then 
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the New Testament need not be distinguished 
from any secular literature, and Christianity 
as we know it, is a huge mistake. 

This then is the question which challenges 
every thoughtful man to-day. The mission 
of Christ, was it from heaven or of men? 
Answer me! 


III. 


Now in certain quarters an evasive answer 
is given to this challenge, an answer which 
we can by no means accept. 

Did Christ, or did He not, bring to man- 
kind a new Revelation of God? Yes, replies 
a modern critic; a new revelation, new, that 
is, not in kind but in degree. We ask him 
to explain himself and what he says is 
this. 

As the generations of mankind advance in 
natural course, some men are born with 
greater intelligence than others, and some 
are placed in a more favourable environment 
than others. The result is, men arise from 
time to time who appear to have a deeper 
insight into things, a greater intuition of 
truth, than their fellows. They are men 
who know the times: they easily become 
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leaders of thought, or masters in philosophy. 
They strike some key note which thrills 
through the community and all the world 
rushes to receive their message of high 
thinking, whether in morals or religion. We 
speak of these men as inspired. They stand 
forth on the page of history as prophets and 
poets and philosophers, and forasmuch as 
their thought is high above the level of their 
generation we regard them as giving a 
revelation to men. If their thought has 
been directed to ethics and to the relation of 
man to a Higher Power, their teaching may 
even be described as a revelation of God. 
So God has His prophets in every age, and 
if you mean that Jesus was one of these, we 
assent. Nay more, we allow that His teach- 
ing transcended anything that had gone 
before, it was better than any of the philo- 
sophies that preceded it, though it differed 
from them in degree rather than in kind, and 
in this sense we are ready to allow that it 
constituted a new revelation of God to men. 


IV. 


But this is not enough for those who hold 
the faith once delivered to the Saints. We 
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believe that the coming of Christ was a new 
departure in the manifestation of God to 
man. He was not one among the philo- 
sophers and prophets whom any age might 
bring forth; He was not the product of His 
age, to be superseded another day by the 
product of a more advanced age; He was 
distinctly “from heaven” not ‘of men.” 
That was the true light which came into the 
world to lighten every man; not a Will-of- 
the-wisp, emanating from corruption ; not the 
result of man’s own endeavour to find out 
God, but the light of God shining in the 
world amid the darkness that comprehended 
it not. So we believe that His coming was 
an event absolutely unique in the history of 
mankind, and that He gave men a revelation 
of God that had never been anticipated and 
can never be repeated. ‘‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son.” 


V. 
If we are clear upon this point we have 
gone a long way towards the answer to 
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the question, What is the Bible, and in 
what sense is it inspired ? 

There have been people who have thought 
of the Bible as if every word of it were 
given by miraculous dictation of God. They 
overlooked the fact that the authors of the 
several books evidently wrote, each in his 
own style and with his own limitations, 
and that whatever may have been the 
power that overruled and directed him, his 
work was compiled from ordinary sources, 
and his science was the science of his age. 

Many of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, especially those who are designated as 
prophets, were in advance of their generation 
in moral standards and in spiritual perception, 
but if their distinction in these respects gave 
them their special character, they still fell far 
short of what we have learned by a later 
Revelation to regard as the righteousness 
of God. And though the writers of the 
New Testament write from a more advanced 
spiritual: standpoint, we are confronted with 
passages in their writings which can only 
be accounted for, when allowance is made 
for the thought and circumstance of the 
time in which those passages were written. 
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In these days it is perhaps impossible 
to find an intelligent man still holding that 
theory of verbal inspiration which was once 
commonly received, not only by the illiterate, 
but by various students of the Bible. 


war 


But what theory takes its place? In the 
common parlance of the day, the Bible is a 
Literature. One writer who has not surren- 
dered his claim to be called a Christian, 
asserts that the Bible “is in fact in no 
essential respect different from other forms 
of literature.’ He would apparently put 
it on a level with the Vedas and Sagas 
of ancient faiths, perhaps even on a level 
with the modern literature of Positivism or 
Theosophy. 

Now I frankly accept the statement that 
the Bible is a literature. I do not think 
that any other term so well describes a 
collection of writings, diverse in date and 
authorship and form, but connected together 
by a common idea or a common condition. 
And the characteristic which binds the books 
of the Old and New Testament into one 
literature is the very thing that differentiates 
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this literature from all other. These books 
are distinguished as the writings of men who 
were inspired with the conviction that they 
stood in special covenant with God, and 
were charged with a revelation of God: 
‘‘Unto them were committed the oracles of 
God.” In some cases this conviction may 
be traced not so much in the _ individual 
author of a book as in the race or in the 
Church which accepted and preserved the 
book, expressing thereby the conviction 
which inspired the body. But whether we 
trace the conviction in the individual or in 
the community, there is this stamp upon our 
Sacred Books that they are the literature of 
people who believed that they had received 
a Revelation from God, and wrote under the 
force of that Revelation. 


VII. 


I am not arguing now for the truth of the 
Revelation of God. I am taking that for 
granted. I am addressing those who 
believe that God has spoken; who believe 
that in these last days He has spoken to us 
by His Son and that before the Incarnation 
He had not left Himself without witness. 
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The question before us is this: Granted 
that God has revealed Himself; in what 
relation do our Sacred Books stand to that 
Revelation ? 


VIII. 


Let me speak first of the New Testament. 
It forms a literature in itself. If we did not 
believe that Christ had brought a new 
Revelation of God to mankind, we should not 
care to distinguish the New Testament from 
any other literature merely human in its 
origin, and human in its execution. We 
should recognise lofty teachings and noble 
thoughts in it, as we recognise high thinking 
in the philosophy of ancient Greece, or in 
the later Christian literature—even in the 
writings of many of our contemporaries. 
But believing as we do that God gave to 
men a new Revelation of Himself in Jesus 
Christ, the New Testament assumes at once 
a distinctive character. It is still a literature, 
but it is the literature of that Revelation of 
God which Jesus Christ brought to the 
world. It is the literature by which we 
know what Christ taught, and it furnishes 
practically the only means by which we can 
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know His Revelation of God. It may be 
very imperfect in itself, there may be 
inaccuracies in the Gospel narratives, we 
may have to discount some of the arguments 
in the Epistles, as being only what the 
apostle thought, on deep mysteries which 
were not fully revealed, but after all the 
historic Christ is before us in the Gospels, 
and His teaching as it was understood at 
the first is expounded in the Epistles. You 
may accept the conclusions of the higher 
criticism (though I should like to make 
some reservations on this point) and still 
the New Testament remains the present- 
ment to us of the Revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, and the only available presentment 
of that Revelation. 


IX. 


Some indeed imagine that the faith of 
Christ might have come down to us by 
the tradition of the Church without the aid 
of Holy Scripture. Well; we may think of 
the Creeds as being handed down by word 
of mouth, and of the Sacraments of the 
Church as being celebrated by generation 
after generation according to a traditional 
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rite; but how meagre would be our know- 
ledge of the Revelation of Christ without 
this Christian literature! And if any one is 
so foolish as to think that without a New 
Testament the faith of Christ might even 
now be known from the writings of the 
fathers, of the apologists and of the early 
commentators, let him reflect that his 
proposal comes to this, he is substituting 
later authority for earlier, and second-hand 
testimony for first-hand. 

The New Testament is therefore the 
literature of the Revelation of God which 
was given to man in Jesus Christ, and it 
constitutes the means by which we receive 
that Revelation. This fact differentiates the 
New Testament at once from every other 
literature. Other literatures give us the 
thoughts of men, great thoughts it may be, 
but this gives us fundamentally the Revela- 
tion of God, though the presentment is made 
through the medium of human thought. 
That which is human is always liable to 
error. The glass through which we look 
may somewhat distort the image, yet the 
lineaments are not to be mistaken. Christ is 
plainly seen. Even the most strenuous 
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opponents of the faith admit this; though 
they reject all that they deem supernatural 
they acknowledge the beauty of the character 
of Christ. How do they know His character? 
Only by the New Testament. They reject 
all that is contrary to their prepossessions, 
yet they admit that enough remains to justify 
their admiration. 


Xe 

If then we say that the New Testament 
is the literature of the new Revelation given 
to man in Jesus Christ, what are we to say 
of the Old Testament? Obviously it is the 
literature of such Revelation of God as had 
previously been vouchsafed to man. This 
would include any Primitive Revelation as 
well as those referred to in our text as 
having been given at sundry times and in 
divers manners by the prophets. 

It may be that in the traditions of some 
ancient religions there are traces of a 
Primitive Revelation. But no one would 
seriously put such traditions into competition 
with that which is given us in the Old 
Testament. It may be said without con- 
tradiction that if we know anything of a 
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Primitive Revelation of God to man we 
gather it from the Old Testament. And 
if in subsequent ages, man made progress 
to a fuller knowledge of God, we understand 
absolutely nothing about it except so far as 
we accept the Old Testament records of the 
separation of the Jewish race, and the 
preparation of the holy seed for the day, 
when in the Son of David all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed. Put aside the 
Old Testament, and we know nothing of any 
divine providence or divine purpose in the 
old world. Put aside the Old Testament, 
and we know nothing of any nearer approach 
of man to God than that to which such a 
thinker as Plato attained. Without the 
Old Testament all before Christ is a blank, 
blank in regard to any credible manifesta- 
tion from heaven, or any relation of man 
to God. 


x1 
But, indeed, the New Testament assumes 
the Old. Yield the Gospels to what criticism 
you will, the fact remains that the Christ 
was announced as the fulfilment of prophecies 
that had gone before. Epistles of which no 
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one questions the genuineness explain His 
mission as answering to types given before- 
hand in the Old Testament. 

We do not believe that through all the 
previous ages God had given no Revelation to 
man, and that the Revelation in Jesus Christ 
was sprung upon the world without prepara- 
tion. We believe in the Old Revelation as well 
as the New, each with its own characteristics, 
the first conveyed by methods consonant 
with primitive and elementary conditions, 
the second an appeal to all that is best in 
man, morally and intellectually ; the present- 
ment to man of his own proper ideal in the 
Incarnate Son of God. ‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by 
his Son.” 


XIL 
Accepting the Old Revelation and the New, 
we value accordingly the literature by which 
we receive each. The two volumes of our 
Bible are precious to us, differentiated from 
all other literature as the literature of the 
Revelation of God, constituting practically 
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the only way by which we can receive and 
know that Revelation. 

If every word of the Bible had been 
miraculously dictated by God, it might have 
been safe to found a doctrine on a particular 
word, or on an isolated phrase. This has 
been a favourite method among schoolmen 
unversed in criticism, and in later days by 
uninstructed men who have regarded the 
Sacred Books as an oracle to be mechanically 
consulted. It is, however, only by comparing 
Scripture with Scripture that we can elimi- 
nate the effects of the medium through 
which we behold the truth. 


XIII. 

I have spoken of the Old Testament as a 
literature and of the New Testament as a 
literature, the one the literature which 
embodies all that is extant of an Old Revela- 
tion of God, the other the literature from 
which we derive our knowledge of the New 
Revelation which we believe God gave to 
man in Jesus Christ. 

With this view of the Holy Scriptures 
we read them in a different spirit, and with 
a different sort of attention from that which 
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should actuate us, if we regarded every word 
as the dictation of a Divine oracle. 

To speak, for a moment, only of the New 
Testament. We read it as a literature: 
that is, as a number of compositions by 
different authors, each writing from his own 
point of view, under the influence of his own 
environment, and with his own distinct pur- 
pose before him. We take into consideration 
the different conditions under which each 
author wrote. For example we do not read 
St. Luke as if his Gospel were a collection of 
Sibylline verses with a cryptic meaning 
underlying each. Nor do we read his Gospel 
as if it were such a mechanical record of 
certain events as we expect to find in the 
telegraphic summary of daily news. We 
read it with consideration of the man, and of 
the time when he wrote. It is evidence of 
what the Christian community knew and 
thought concerning the ministry of Christ 
some forty years after the resurrection. We 
take it as the best account which a careful 
historian of that date was able to compile, 
making use of such documents as were 
within his reach, and recording events, some 


of which he had himself witnessed, some of 
H 
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which he had heard direct from personal 
actors in the same. We do not care to 
trace out the limits of two or three 
documénts which he seems to have used 
in common with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, nor to enquire to what extent he 
may have borrowed from those Evangelists. 
For in truth at the time when he wrote 
there must have been in existence not 
two or three but many scores of gospels— 
narratives of our Lord’s life, or collections 
of His sayings. 


XIV, 

There were educated men among the 
followers of Christ, like Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea. Do you suppose that 
such men lived out their lives in remem- 
brance of the Great Teacher without ever 
making a note of what they remembered, or 
caring to possess a note of what others had 
witnessed? Surely every Christian who knew 
how to write must have made his own collec- 
tion of the sayings of Jesus, his own record 
of the reported works of the Master. So St. 
Luke acknowledges in his preface that many 
had taken in hand before him to set down 
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the sayings and doings of the Lord. But 
these many writings have perished; the 
Church was guided, as we believe, by the 
Holy Spirit to preserve only those four 
which we know as the Canonical Gospels. 
So the Church discarded the Epistles of 
Barnabas and Clement, accepting those of 
St. Peter and St. John and St. Paul as 
elements in the literature which should 
present to all ages the impress of the New 
Revelation in Jesus Christ. We receive this 
literature with all confidence. We study it 
as literature. We make allowance for the 
mental characteristics of one writer, and for 
the pressure of circumstances on another. 
But the consensus of the writers is unmis- 
takable. They have given us a literature 
in which we cannot fail to find the teaching 
of Jesus, the light of the Revelation in which 
God hath spoken unto us by His Son. 


XV. 

In conclusion let me plead for more Bible 
reading. I was going to say more Bible 
study. But I should like to declare that a 
mere acquaintance with the text of the Bible 
is of incalculable value; of much more value 
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than many people seem to think. A mere 
knowledge of the words often constitutes a 
touchstone of truth: it enables us to under- 
stand frequent allusions: it gives us access 
to much that is for our comfort, and for the 
support of our faith. I plead then for Bible 
reading. Not of course the reading of mere 
fragments of the Holy Scripture, not the 
learning of isolated texts, but in the proper 
sense of the term Bible reading. 

Just now a demand is being formulated for 
a revision of the lectionary. It is said that 
the lessons read in church are too long. I 
do not think so. I doubt whether the 
shortening of the lessons in 1871 was an 
advantage. I remember that in my child- 
hood I looked upon the reading of the 
lessons as the most interesting part of 
the service in church, And when we 
consider how many people there are, whose 
acquaintance with the Bible appears to be 
confined to what they hear in church, we 
cannot be too thankful for that feature of 
the English Lectionary, which gave so 
large a space to the reading of God’s Holy 
Word in church. 

It would be well if people were more in 
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the habit of bringing their Bibles to church, 
so as to follow the lessons with the eye, as 
well as the ear. If we do this, the portion 
which is read makes a much more lasting 
impression on our minds. It is thus that we 
are furnished with subject-matter for reflec- 
tion and meditation. 

Meditation is not the acquiring of know- 
ledge. We can only meditate on what we 
have already read and learned and known. 
Instruction must come before meditation— 
instruction in the Word of God before we can 
meditate on the Divine mysteries. Let us 
therefore read more; yea, read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest the Word of God, being 
assured that the Holy Scriptures are able to 
make us wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 


VIII. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH. 


Preached at All Saints’, Margaret Street, March 3rd, 1895. 


As ye have therefore received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so walk ye in him. 
Colossians li. 6. 


As one by one the older worshippers in 
this church are called to their rest, our 
thoughts are carried backward, and our 
attention forcibly directed, to the study of 
the question: What was the teaching given 
in this place in those early days; and what 
has been its fruit and its effect upon those 
who received it? 

And certainly those of us who have 
had the privilege of knowing some who, 
fifty or forty years ago, were learning their 
religion, and practising it, in this place, are 
very forcibly impressed with the conviction 
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that the teaching given in those early days, 
had a very remarkable effect in the formation 
of character; an effect which we fear is not 
to be paralleled in the ordinary experience 
of the present day. 


1k 


If you have read Dean Church’s volume 
on the Oxford Movement you will recall the 
emphasis with which he repeatedly insists 
on the moral character of that Movement. 
In one place he writes : ‘‘ The movement had 
its spring in the consciences and character 
of its leaders. To these men religion really 
meant the most awful and most seriously 
personal thing on earth. [The Movement] 
had not only a theological basis; it had still 
more deeply a moral one.” Again he says: 
‘‘A passionate and sustained earnestness 
after a high moral rule, seriously realised 
in conduct, is the dominant character of the 
sermons [of one of the great leaders of 
the Movement]. They showed the strong 
reaction against slackness of fibre in the 
religious life; against the poverty, softness, 
restlessness, worldliness, the blunted and 
impaired sense of truth, which reigned with 
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little check in the recognised fashions of pro- 
fessing Christianity.” 

In another place he tells us that thoughtful 
men, even if they held aloof from the Move- 
ment, could not help feeling that a new effort 
of.moral purpose and thought had disturbed 
the old routine, and again he declares; “ The 
Movement was above all a moral one; it 
was nothing, allowed to be nothing, if it was 
not this. Seriousness, reverence, the fear of 
insincere words and unsound _ professions, 
were essential in the character, which alone 
it would tolerate, in those who made common 

cause with it.” 


En, 


I quote these passages because I feel that 
what Dean Church says of the Oxford Move- 
ment in general, was conspicuously true of 
the teaching given here half a century ago: 
and because it seems to me to explain so 
much that we have ourselves personally 
witnessed, in the characters and habits of 
those, who owned and revered the former 
clergy of this church, as their spiritual 
teachers and guides. 

And, indeed, if we understand the relation 
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in which Margaret Chapel and All Saints’ 
Church stood to the Oxford Movement, it 
will follow as a matter of course that the 
characteristics of the Movement must neces- 
sarily have been exhibited here. 


Ill. 


For here was the first attempt, and for 
a long time the only serious attempt, to 
apply the principles of the Oxford Movement 
to the ordinary pastoral work of the Church, 
and to carry out those principles in the 
everyday teaching of an intellectual congre- 
gation. In Oxford the Movement was 
necessarily to a great extent academic. 
Many of the leaders of the Movement had 
indeed the charge of rural parishes, and it 
is beautiful to note how their pastoral work, 
was deepened and spiritualised by the power 
of the principles, which they had newly 
learnt. But it was here in Margaret Street 
that the question had to be put to the test 
of experience. Did the principles of the 
Oxford Movement possess a power, to im- 
press and mould such a congregation of 
thoughtful men, as perhaps London alone 
could furnish? 
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TV 


The question was triumphantly answered 
in the affirmative, the result was the building 
up of a congregation of almost unparalleled 
devotion: not of that devotion which is so 
easily assumed, the devotion of religiousness 
rather than of religion, which finds expression 
in a conspicuous personal ritual, and in the 
meaningless catch words of party; not of 
that devotion which is valiant for orthodoxy, 
while the life remains cold, selfish, unsancti- 
fied. Not so. But the congregation which 
was built up in this place, exhibited that 
true devotion which we should expect to 
be the outcome of a Movement such as 
Dean Church describes, a Movement which 
was above all a moral one, ‘it was nothing, 
allowed to be nothing, if it was not this.” 


N. 


And so the character formed here, was 
one in which a very strong sense of duty 
reigned. The thought was never tolerated, 
that when once a due homage had been 
rendered to God in church, the life out of 
church might be devoted to self. Religion 
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was not made to be something separate 
from the life, it was to affect habit and 
character, it was to become part of the 
composition of the man: the whole life was 
to be lived in religion. 

The teaching given here was of course 
theological and dogmatic, but the theological 
verities were drawn out to their logical 
consequences in morals. There is a very 
remarkable saying in Pére Didon’s recent 
book on Belef in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The acceptance of the truth of 
our Lord's Godhead logically carries with 
it a complete surrender. He who really 
believes that Christ is God, necessarily 
becomes the slave of Christ.” And Pére 
Didon thinks that this is one of the obstacles 
to belief; men shrink from belief: men 
will not allow themselves to believe ; because 
if they believe, there is no alternative : they 
must obey if they acknowledge Christ as 
God, they must become the servant, nay, 
the slave of Christ; and this seems hard 
to those, who do not yet know that there 
is a service which is perfect freedom, that 
there is One cuz servire est vregnare. 
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VI. 


Pére Didon’s statement that the acceptance 
of the truth of our Lord’s Godhead, logically 
carries with it a complete surrender, is 
illustrated by that stern sense of duty, which 
I have said was characteristic of those, who 
came under the early influences of the 
Catholic Revival. For theirs was not that 
sense of duty which is sometimes found 
quite apart from religion, as when a man 
sets himself to practise, perhaps on grounds 
altogether philosophic, the cardinal virtues 
of prudence, temperance, justice, and _forti- 
tude. In the men of whom I speak, the 
sense of duty was an element in their 
religion, or else the direct product of it. 
It was connected with their faith by that 
same logical necessity, through which (as 
Pére Didon asserts) the surrender to Christ 
follows upon the belief in His Godhead. 


VIL. 

Perhaps this was shown in nothing more 
clearly, than in the manner in which the 
worshippers here, honoured the Lord with 
their substance. The experience of apostolic 
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times seemed to be renewed, “ Neither 
said any man that the things which he 
possessed were his own.” They placed 
their temporal means at the service of the 
Church, not after the measure of any 
customary rule of liberality. They gave not 
as the world gives; the needs of the Church 
were met not by the residue of their super- 
fluity, when their personal requirements were 
supplied; but rather as a first charge upon 
that which they possessed. Those who 
were rich, deemed that there was no more 
righteous application, and no _ happier 
application, of their wealth, than in giving 
it to God. And many who were not over 
rich, lived in the most meagre simplicity, 
that they might offer the more abundantly 
to the cause of Christ. 


VII. 


And theirs was not the liberality of the 
world which seeks the world’s applause. | 
am inclined to say that it was not a natural, but 
a supernatural, grace of liberality. Observe 
the mode in which they loved to give. They 
gave to God, and they desired no record 
of their names. They loved to make their 
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offerings in the collection at church; and 
to see those offerings presented on the 
Altar, as given to God, while their own 
names remained unknown. We have still 
in the church books the record of many 
a munificent gift thus offered, but no record 
of the givers name. To take one year 
only, 1849; on February 15, a gift of 45000 
was thus offered, and in the next month a 
gift of £3000. In the autumn of the same 
year there was a gift of £2000 and two 
gifts of £1500 each. These were the 
offerings of the rich: but there is abundant 
evidence that those whose means were less, 
gave according to their means; nay rather, 
as the world would count it, beyond their 
means. Here we see a supernatural liberality, 
the result of a living faith. 


rx; 

But I only refer to the matter of liberality, 
as an instance and example, of the life of 
principle and duty, in which the Catholic 
Revival trained its first adherents. They 
were taught in fact that faith in Christ, must 
logically issue in self-surrender: but that 
self-surrender was not to be merely in senti- 
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ment, but in practice; it meant the oblation 
of the life to Christ; the rendering up of 
the whole man, all that he is, and all that 
he has. Nothing short of this could be the 
impress of a movement which was “nothing, 
if fot moral.” 


xe 


If then, we have been able to trace in 
those who received the teachings of Mar- 
garet Chapel a certain stamp, a certain 
character, its note is clearly that which I 
have described; a strong sense of duty, a 
firm grasp of principle, not separate from 
their religion, it is the very product of their 
faith. I will not dare to mention names, but 
I will ask you to carry your memories back, 
and as you think of those who have borne 
official rank in this church, and who have 
therefore been known of all, it will be easy 
for you to discern, the special notes to which 
I have alluded; they, and countless others, 
now known only to God, have exhibited 
strong and noble characteristics which were 
the direct product of the religion, which they 
learned here. 
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Die 


And the solemn question arises, why do 
we now seem to do so little, which may 
worthily compare with their noble lives? 

As far as the fault is our own, may God 
forgive us. 

But there are other than personal reasons. 

One doubtless is, that the teaching of the 
Catholic Revival has lost that freshness, with 
which it came as a new revelation, to souls 
which were weary of what Dean Church 
describes, as ‘‘the slackness of fibre in the 
religious life, which reigned with so little 
check in the recognised fashions of profess- 
ing Christianity.” 


XI. 

And another reason is this, that the 
Catholic Movement has become too fashion- 
able, and some of its observances have been 
made too pleasant to the natural man. The 
services in Margaret Chapel appealed to 
none but those who wanted to be drawn 
nearer to God. I am afraid that some of 
the services of the present day, are made 
attractive to those who come merely as 
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worldlings, or only in the routine of cus- 
tomary duty. 


XIII. 


Moreover, the stern teaching which was 
characteristic of the first stages of the Move- 
ment seems to have altogether vanished. 
Now a different note is struck; the teaching 
of the Catholic school appears to be wel- 
comed by many, as the easiest and least 
exacting form of Christianity. If we have 
Mass on Sunday morning, we may spend 
the rest of the day as we please, is almost 
claimed as a Catholic principle. And _ the 
searching of heart and conscience which 
the Church demands as a preparation for 
Communion, is avoided by substituting for 
Communion a mere presence—perhaps an 
unworthy presence—at the Great Service. 
How far are we fallen from the standard 
of that time of which it is written; that 
“Even more than a theological reform, the 
Oxford Movement was a protest against 
the loose unreality of ordinary religious 
morality.” 
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XIV. 

Let us direct to our own conscience the 
saying of the Dominican father which I have 
quoted; belief in the Godhead of Jesus 
Christ, necessarily makes a man the slave of 
Christ. 

Do we profess this belief? Yes, you are 
zealous indeed for the Divine claims of 
your Lord. Then are you the slaves of 
Christ? Can men see branded upon you, 
as the slave of old bore his owner’s mark, 
the stigmata of the Lord Jesus? 

A faith, however orthodox, will never save 
us; sacraments, however devoutly received, 
will not save us unless the reality of our 
theology be proved in our conduct and life, 
in the surrender of the whole self to Christ, 
not by the way of vague sentiment, but in 
the stern acceptance of duty. ‘If we say 
that we have fellowship with him, and walk 
in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth.” 
“He that saith he abideth in him ought 
himself also so to walk, even as he walked.” 


1D.¢ 
THE SORROWS OF LIFE. 
Preached at Ali Saints, Margaret Street, August 11, 1895 


CASTING all your care upen him, for he careth 
for you. 1 Peter v. 7. 


Tuts world is full of sorrows. The lines 
of care are stamped upon many a face; 
hours of anguish have left a mark which 
years cannot obliterate. Often also beneath 
the fair exterior and under the cheerful 
demeanour there lurks an inward grief. 


Ie 


The man goes to his office and fulfils 
the routine of his daily business, while his 
spirit is hovering over some sick-bed, where 
a dear one at home is lying in pain. A 
woman is listening with pleasant attention, 
while you tell her of the virtues and successes 
of your children; you little think that her 
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heart is bleeding for her own child, who 
has turned out ill. Another seems happy 
in a holy vocation discharging the duties 
of a useful and charitable life; but a 
distant churchyard with its green grave 
and sculptured cross is never absent from 
memory for a day. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness. 


Ts 


It is a world full of sorrows. 

Some are in agonizing pain of body. 
Some are in penury and want. Some have 
their hearts crushed by ingratitude, or their 
affections wounded. Some are bereaved of 
the joy of their life, and some have to 
count dear ones worse than dead, branded 
with disgrace or with sin. Some are 
misunderstood by an uncongenial world, 
some are overwhelmed with the disappoint- 
ments of life, their high purposes thwarted, 
their vazson d’étre in this world, as they 
deem it, set at naught. 

And some have no inward peace. They 
are harassed with terrible doubts. They 
cry, ‘‘O God,—if there be a God, have 


mercy on my soul—if I have a soul.” 
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And some seem to gather up into them- 
selves the whole sorrows of the world, they 
seem to have taken upon themselves the 
Christ-like burden of the miseries of the 
world; they are crushed beneath the load, 
in anguish for the sufferings of mankind, 
broken-hearted for the evil that is in the 
world. 


III. 


Even those who are most happy and 
prosperous in the world, have yet to expect 
days of sorrow. Sometimes we are almost 
frightened at our own blessings ; wondering 
and doubting how we shall find faith and 
patience, to sustain us in the day of, their 
withdrawal. We can only trust in God 
that when the trial comes, the grace will 
be given to endure it. We do wrong 
in the vain attempt to anticipate, by the 
force of imagination, the day of affliction, 
for sufficient unto each day is its own 
measure of evil. Yet in every pleasure, 
we must hear the voice ‘“ Memento mori”; 
not using the things of the world, as if they 
were ours for ever, but knowing that the 
world passeth away and the lust thereof. 
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“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun: 
but if a man live many years and rejoice 
in them all, yet let him remember the days 
of darkness for they shall be many.” 


IV. 


And sometimes we are almost ashamed 
of our own happiness; God seems to be 
giving us so much more than we deserve: 
if it were our own choosing we should feel 
that we were grasping more than our share 
of the blessings of this life, and as if we 
were wronging by our very joys the sorrows 
of our brethren. If God is making us happy 
in the world, it seems almost an impertinence 
to intrude upon those who are in sorrow. 
We expect them to cast back our easy 
words, and declare them but ‘ vacant chaff 
well meant for grain.” And yet perhaps it is 
true that those who “rejoice with them that 
do rejoice,” are the most ready and the most 
able to “weep with them that weep.” 


Wis 


Consider this well, if God has given you 
sorrows, has He not also given you, or is 
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He not giving you, the supernatural grace 
of Patience. Christian patience is the ability 
to bear, in faith and hope, the dispensations 
of the love of God. Christian patience is 
a fortitude to endure evil: not, however, the 
natural fortitude which even a_ heathen 
philosopher could number as one of the 
cardinal virtues, but a fortitude, strong in 
the faith of Christ, saturated with a devotion 
to the Cross of Christ, sweetened with the 
tenderness of the love of Christ, and estab- 
lished in submission to the will of Christ. 

Initially, this Patience is a gift of God, 
bestowed in measure by the Holy Ghost 
according to the needs of each soul, To 
the dear ones who are to suffer much, He 
gives the more abundant measure of the 
grace of patience. 

But it is a gift which is to be cultivated 
and cherished by those who receive it. 
Given initially by God, it is but a potential 
virtue; by its practice, in the discipline of life, 
it becomes an actual grace. The fact that 
you have received it as a supernatural gift, 
does not contradict the other fact that you 
are learning it, even acguzring it, day by 
day as you put it into exercise. 
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VI. 
Now it is plain that this grace can only 
be learned and acquired, while trial and 
discipline last. It is the work of earth 


which cannot be done in heaven. ‘The 
trial of your faith (saith St. James) worketh 
patience”: ‘Tribulation (saith St. Paul) 


worketh patience.” But trial and tribulation 
have no place in heaven: the working of 
Patience is therefore the work of earth. 

But I most earnestly ask you to observe 
that the graces which can only be acquired 
on earth, are to be acquired /or heaven. 
Patience must be exercised in contact with 
evil, but Patience puts a mark or character 
on your soul, which shall shine and adorn 
it for ever in heaven. 

Our capacity for the joy of our Lord in 
heaven, must depend upon the completeness 
with which we have learned, while on earth, 
to love the Will of God; and to place our 
own will, in perfect submission under His. 
The exercise of Patience on earth is there- 
fore the enlarging of our capacity for heaven 
itself, and for the joys with: which we shall 
be filled in heaven. 
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Vil. 


I have spoken of the Patience with which 
we bear our sorrows, as being established 
in an earnest faith in God. We believe in 
the Wisdom, and the Power, and the Love 
of God. We believe in His overruling 
Providence. We believe that He makes all 
things to work together for good to them 
that love Him. In this faith we find 
Patience. 


VIL. 

But let us make no mistake as to the 
nature of a true faith in God. There are 
some who seem to me to make God the 
Author of evil, by attributing to Him that 
which has befallen them. 

e\Weesmust bear ithe evil,” imen-*say, 
‘because it is the will of God.” 

What is the will of God? The evil? Or 
your bearing of it? 

Certainly the evil, if it be evil, is not 
the will of God. But given the evil, it 
may be God’s will that you bear it; and 
He will bless you in the patient bearing 
of it. 
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God does not ask us to call evil good. 
And I am afraid that many good people 
wrong themselves, and wrong God, by forcing 
themselves to think, that what has befallen 
them is well. God does not ask us for such 
a contradiction. Nay, call the evil by its 
right name. Call it evil. Bear it as evil. 
And have faith in God, to overrule the evil 
for good. 


IX. 


I will illustrate my meaning by three 
examples. (i) A woman in comfortable 
circumstances has been suddenly thrown into 
penury, by the fraudulent action of a trustee. 
Would you dare to say that the fraud was 
God’s will? I trow not. You would see in 
it, an instance of that which is daily and 
hourly occurring, man’s exercise of his free 
will contrary to God’s law, and in opposition 
to God's will. And your judgment on this 
point would not be materially changed by 
the observation, that the woman became a 
better woman in adversity, than she had ever 
been in prosperity ; or even by learning that 
her life after the event, was happier than 
her life before it. 
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x 

(ii) Take a second instance, in which 
there is not even this redeeming result. | 
take the case of a son who turns out badly, 
to the grief and disappointment of his father. 
Any parent here understands, what the 
father’s sorrow must be, over the reprobate 
son, once the hopeful child of many prayers. 
And would you mock the father, by telling 
him that it was God’s will? God’s will that 
the child should be reprobate! God's will 
that the soul should be lost! Not so. It 
is not the will of the Father in heaven, that 
one of those little ones should perish. If 
the child had fulfilled the will of God, he 
would have grown in grace. The father’s 
heart is broken, but he dare not cast the 
blame upon God. It was God, indeed, who 
endued the boy with a free will, but it was 
the boy who turned his will against God. 
The father bows his head in sorrow, and 
looks to God for grace to bear his burden. 
But the burden is evil, and he cannot 
call it good. The burden is evil: a por- 
tion of the evil which sin has _ brought 
into the world, and the sorrowing father 
bows his head in faith; on him, once again, 
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the Cross is laid, that he may bear it after 
Jesus. 


x, 

(iii) Here is a third case; this illustration 
shall be drawn from a matter, in which men 
are more particularly ready to recognise the 
Hand of God. One of you is patron of a 
vacant church. It is your privilege before 
God and the Church, to nominate one who 
shall fitly discharge the office of a parish 
priest. But instead of taking a high view 
of your trust, you think only of benefiting 
some friend, and you exercise your patronage 
in favour of one, whom you allow is not 
well qualified for the work. This is a 
spiritual grief and loss to God’s people in 
the parish. But are they to say that it was 
God’s will, to send them an _ ill-qualified 
pastor. Or, without characterising their 
pastor, are they to say that it was God’s 
will, that that particular priest should come 
to them. They may say, indeed, that God 
has permitted that which has been done; 
and, while they trust that God in His own 
Providence will overrule all things to work 
together, for the good of them that love 
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Him, they themselves will make the best 
of the circumstances which God has _per- 
mitted, and will faithfully use the privileges 
that are accorded them. Still it must never 
be said, that your unworthy exercise of 
patronage, was according to the will of God, 
or that it wrought no damage to the Church. 
If God has given us the power to help 
His cause, there necessarily comes with it 
the power to hinder, just as the free will 
to obey God implies the freedom to disobey. 


XII. 

God is not the Author of evil. It is 
not God’s will that so many should be 
poor, that so many should be ignorant, 
that so many should be in pain, that so 
many should lack all that seems to give 
an interest to life. But it is God’s law 
that sin should bear its evil consequences, 
not only for the individual but for the 
race: and so come ignorance, poverty, and 
pain. 

Again, we are sure that it is not God's 
will, that His people should be destroyed 
for lack of knowledge, in ignorance of 
His Law, in deeper ignorance of His Grace. 
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It is not God’s will that missionary work 
should make so little progress, and the 
dark places of the earth remain. But He 
has been pleased to call human agency, 
to the fulfilment of His good purposes, and 
while men are laggard in their zeal, and 
the Church slothful in her office, the work 
of the Lord is left undone, and His Holy 
Will is unfulfilled. 


DOREE. 


I refuse to look upon the evils and the 
miseries of the world, as if they were the 


’ ordinance of God. God is not the Doer 


thereof: but Sin has brought evil into the 
world. And what is Sin but the setting 
of man’s will, in resistance against God's 
will. 

God made man in His Own Image, 
ennobling him with the gift of freedom of 
choice. God made man not to serve Him 
by compulsion, but in the liberty of love. 
God committed the world to man’s choice, 
that man should rule it, in accordance with 
God’s will. But the choice is a real choice, 
and the liberty a real liberty, to be used 
for God, or against Him. The work is 
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a real work, to help or to hinder, that 
which God wills for man. 


XIV. 


What then are we to say to those who 
are afflicted, bereaved, oppressed or desolate ; 
to those in pain or in want; to those who 
are wounded in heart or wronged in person, 
reputation, or estate? 

Dear sorrowing ones, the evil is very 
evil. I cannot assuage your grief, by pre- 
tending that the evil is good. I cannot 
blaspheme God, and say that He wills the 
wrong-doing that oppresses your soul. 

Nay, but I would have you think of it 
in this way. First, that God is allowing 
you to take part in bearing the burden of . 
evil, which sin has brought into the world. 

If the evil from which you suffer is to 
be traced to your own sin, then rejoice 
that you are bearing in this world, rather 
than in the next, the loss which every 
act of sin must assuredly in some way 
entail. 

But if your suffering is not the consequence 
of your own sin, then reflect that it is indeed 
a Christ-like thing to suffer, for by the 
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sacrament of this suffering, you are brought 
near to Him, on Whom “the Lord hath 
laid the iniquity of us all.” 


Pai 


Next I would have you think of the suf- 
ficiency of the grace of God. Look for the 
abundant outpouring of His gift of super- 
natural Patience, and in exercising this virtue 
be made fit for the larger measure of the 
joys of heaven. 

After that, consider, that if the good God 
had made us for this world, He would have 
made us to be happy in it. But this is not 
our home. Not here, but in a_ brighter 
world, shall He wipe away the tears from all 
eyes, and sorrow and sighing shall be no 
more. 

Then think of the sympathy of Christ in 
your suffering. In all the evil of the world, 
God does not permit you to suffer more than 
the Eternal Son suffered in His manhood. 
Jesus knows what pain is, and He suffers 
with you as you suffer; He suffers in you 
as in a member of His Body. You are 
taught to “cast all your care upon God, for 
he careth for you.” 
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XVI. 


And, further, remember that your affliction 
may be the means, whereby you are to be 
made meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light. Christ’s own work was completed 
by suffering, when He “became obedient to 
death, even the death of the cross.” And 
the saints, in like manner, are made perfect 
by suffering; they have learned even to 
glory in tribulations. Evil cannot cease to 
be evil, but evil may be used for our good. 

If God had placed man under compulsion 
to do right, evil would have been impossible, 
but virtue would likewise have been impos- 
sible. There is no virtue in running a 
course from which departure is impossible ; 
there is no virtue in the compulsory fulfilment 
of a destiny. 

Thank God that He made us to be some- 
thing higher, something better than puppets. 
He made us to know good and evil, to 
choose between right and wrong. 


XVII. 


We do not ask Him, then, to withdraw 


this high calling, to relieve us from the 
K 
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responsibility of freedom. Liberty is a 
magnificent gift, though a dangerous one. 
It involves the risk of hell itself, but it opens 
also the door of heaven; such a heaven as 
they only could reach, who in voluntary 
service have chosen God, rendering to Him 
in all loyalty, the freedom of will with which 
He has ennobled them. 


XVIII. 


Recognise ye weary souls, ye sorrowing 
souls, the ineffable love of God in all that 
befalls you. He is not the author of your 
evil, but He is the source of that grace by 
which the evil shall work for your good. 
“Cast all your care upon him, for he careth 
for you.” 

If this is your faith, your troubles shall 
never separate between you and your God. 
Alas, it is a truth that trouble sometimes has 
this effect. That which might be made the 
cross, to raise us nearer to heaven, is some- 
times the load, that presses the soul down to 
earth. 

But it cannot be so with you, if only you 
cherish your faith in God, holding fast to the 
great truth that whatever be the evil of the 
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world, God is a God of love. “Though he 
slay me yet will I trust in him.” 


XIX. 


Your sorrows and your trials must bring 
you to the Altar of God, that there you may 
cast your care upon Him, for He careth for 
you. There it is that ye hear the com- 
fortable words, “Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” There is displayed before you 
the Passion of Jesus, the Pledge of His 
sympathy with those who suffer. There you 
cast yourself, like St. John, on Jesus’ Breast, 
and there you receive the fulness of His 
gifts, to revive your courage, to reinforce 
your soul, to refresh your weary spirit, to 
fill you with new hope, in the foretaste of 
the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 


XX. 


Oh, my brothers, have you no sorrows, 
no burdens, no trials, that so few of you care, 
morning by morning, to make pilgrimage to 
this Holy Shrine, where Christ is manifestly 
set forth for your comfort and for your 
strength. Is there any truer way of casting 
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our care upon Him Who careth for us, than 
is found in the habitual seeking of His 
Face in the sweetness of His Sacramental 
Presence. 

Ah, Lord Jesus, whatever betide, Thou 
art our Saviour still. In all our woes, in all 
our cares, to whom shall we go but to Thee. 
Thou hast the human heart to sympathise 
with us. And Thou art Thyself the pledge 
of the Father’s love! ‘He that spared not 
his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things.” 


x 
THE METHOD OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


Preached at St. Pauls Cathedral, January 6th, 1905. 


HE manifested forth his glory and his disciples 


believed on him. 
St. John ii. rz. 


Tue method which our Lord was pleased 
to follow, in revealing Himself to the world, 
is notable in this respect: that He did not 
begin by putting forward any Personal 
claim; He did not in the early stages of 
His ministry allow Himself to be announced, 
either as the Christ, or as the Son of God. 
He was content to let the character of His 
teaching speak for itself. His works were 
His witness. Men were to hearken to His 
precepts and witness His actions, and then 
judge for themselves Who and what He 


Was. 
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I 


He spoke of Himself simply, as the 
Son of Man. It needs a careful study of 
the Apocalyptic literature of the Jews to 
discover the ideas that His contemporaries 
would associate with this title. It may 
have been understood to indicate a _pro- 
phetic character, but it does not seem to 
have had any exclusively Messianic applica- 
tion. And so far from its implying Divinity, 
it rather expressed that which was typically 
and essentially human. 


II. 

We think that Christ might have pro- 
claimed Himself the Messiah and have 
accepted as His disciples only those who 
were ready to acknowledge this claim. Or 
He might have announced Himself from 
the beginning, as the Eternal Son of God, 
and have called upon His followers to bow 
down and worship His Divinity. He might 
have made a claim of this kind and then 
have relied upon His words and works to 
accredit and sustain the claim. 


But He did the very opposite. He 
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allowed His actions and His teachings to 
witness for Him. He made no claim, but 
fie leit the verity_of His Person, His 
Character, and His Office, to dawn gradu- 
ally upon the consciousness of those who 
heard His gracious words, and witnessed 
His gracious works. 


Hae 


When one or two who were nearest to 
Him began to appreciate the significance 
of His ministry, He forbade them to make 
Him known. They must not anticipate the 
process of revelation that was developing 
in the consciousness of other men. These 
others must reach the conclusion for them- 
selves. This seems to have been the pur- 
pose of the injunction that, at this time, 
they were to tell no man that Jesus was 
the Christ. Men were to judge Him by 
His words and works—they must believe 
in Him for the very work’s sake; they 
must draw the inference for themselves, and 
work out the induction as, in fact, the more 
simple-minded did. They had the facts 
before them on which to base their judg- 
ment, and so they rose triumphantly to the 
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test indicated in our Lord’s question, “Who 
do men say that I the Son of Man am?” 


IV. 


All must feel that this was the most 
beautiful, and the most winsome way, in 
which the Incarnate Son of God could 
present Himself to men. ‘He was not 
demanding the allegiance of men on the 
ground that He was, what He was; but 
He was presenting to their observation 
simply His character, His moral teaching, 
His works; to be accepted on their own 
merits, to be taken for whatever they might 
be thought worth. As a result, those who 
had ears to hear, and eyes to see were 
compelled to own Him the Christ, the Son 
of God, to address Him in reverential 
wonder, ‘“‘my Lord and my God!” 

We may adopt the language of St. John, 
and say that the life of Christ during His 
earthly ministry, was a manifestation of 
His glory. He manifested Himself and 
exhibited the Divine character. He mani- 
fested forth His glory, and His disciples 
believed on Him. 
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Vv. 

A great part of the Gospel of St. John 
is occupied with instances and examples of 
faith, produced by the witness of Christ’s 
words and works. This faith is not to be 
thought of, as if it were identical with that 
articulate faith in the mission of Christ, 
which was only possible, when His finished 
work was presented to the world. In the 
early days of His ministry, faith could 
hardly have been anything more than an 
intense but general trust in Him: a con- 
viction that He had a mission from on 
high, and a readiness to follow Him blindly, 
whatever might be the issue of His leading. 
It was not the faith that could recite an 
articulate creed, but it was a conviction of 
the trustworthiness of Christ, and a_ belief 
that developed in clearness and definiteness 
as experience was enlarged. This growth 
of personal belief, is exemplified in the case 
of the nobleman who possessed faith enough 
to go to Christ on behalf of his son. As 
the story advances, new accessions of faith 
are attributed to this nobleman. At the 
word of Jesus, it is said that he believed ; 
but again, when the cure was consummated, 
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it is recorded as a fresh instance of faith, 
‘“‘himself believed and his whole house.” 


Mic 


Faith grows by what it feeds on. It 
feeds on the words and works of Christ. 
You cannot separate the two. The attempt 
has been made to construct a Christianity 
exclusively on the words of Christ Himself. 
Men have said, we want to hear Christ, 
not St. Paul, or St. John. But in leaving 
out of consideration all that our Lord add, 
they have missed one half of the Gospel. 
For, in truth, His actions were as eloquent 
as His sayings. Calvary and the empty 
tomb taught as much as the Sermon on 
the Mount. So St. John represents our 
Lord as saying to the Jews, “The works 
that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 
witness of me.” 


VII. 


Many of these works come under the 
designation of miracle. But it was not so 
much to the wonder of them, as to their 
beneficent character, that our Lord appealed. 
There are several indications in this Gospel, 
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that our Lord mistrusted and disallowed, 
the faith that was simply compelled by 
wonder. He expostulated with the noble- 
man because his first faith was thus based, 
“Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will 
not believe.” And it is expressly recorded, 
that Jesus did not commit Himself to those 
in Jerusalem who believed on His name, 
when they saw the miracles which He did. 
More was required than this. The mere 
acceptance of a miracle was one thing; the 
perception of the Divine character of the 
work was another. 


VIII. 


Our position is, that the words and works 
of Christ furnished the basis of induction 
as to His Personality. From the character 
of His teaching and from the witness of 
His actions, the conclusion had to be drawn 
as to Who He was, and What He was. 

His words and works are recorded for us. 
But there was something more for those 
who knew Him in the days of His ministry, 
something which pen and paper are unable 
to transmit. There was what we may call 
the magnetism of His Presence. Personal 
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magnetism counts for a great deal in the 
influence of man upon man, and especially 
in the relation of the teacher to the taught. 
The same sermon might be delivered by 
two preachers, and to every test of rhetoric, 
equally well delivered; yet one might im- 
press you immensely, while the other failed 
to move you. The difference is in the 
personality of the preacher, and it is a 
difference which is very difficult to define 
or explain. 


x. 

Sometimes you think that the impression 
which one preacher makes upon you, is the 
result of your knowing him to be a good 
man. But the difference of which I speak 
is observed between two preachers who are 
both of them unknown to you even by name. 
There is in one more strongly marked than 
in the other, that subtle power of attraction 
which we call personal magnetism. 

And here we find the difference between 
reading a sermon, and listening to it. Two 
days ago some of us were speaking of a 
former Canon! of this Cathedral who is 

1H. P. Liddon. 
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generally acknowledged by churchmen, to 
have been the greatest English preacher of 
his day and generation. One who had read 
his published sermons, but had never been 
in St. Paul’s, asked what was the power 
that attracted all London? Another who had 
known the preacher well, answered, ‘‘I loved 
the man, and I loved every word from his lips, 
but I confess I cannot find in the printed 
sermons, that which moved me.” It was 
the personal magnetism, the attraction of the 
preacher’s presence, that made the difference. 


Now we have ground to believe that 
there was in our Lord Jesus Christ a 
personal attraction more intense, and more 
complete, than that great gift which we 
speak of, as personal magnetism in every 
other person. Indeed, if the gift in any 
ordinary man depends very much on his 
goodness, his spirituality of thought, his 
purity of heart, and his unselfish interest 
in those whom he addresses, we should 
expect to find the like power, enlarged 
beyond measure, in the Sinless and Perfect 
Man. It seems quite clear that our Lord’s 
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teaching had a much greater effect upon 
His hearers, than can be accounted for 
merely by the natural sense of that which 
is recorded. There must have been in His 
Presence a power which gave a_ special 
force, and a special meaning to all that He 
said. It was this power which caused the 
emissaries of the unbelieving Jews to con- 
fess, “Never man spake like this man.” 
It was this also, I suppose, which caused 
the traders in the temple to quail before 
Him. It was perhaps this wonderful 
Presence that restrained the people of 
Nazareth, so that they dared not carry out 
their purpose of casting Him down head- 
long, from the hill on which their city was 
built; St. Luke tells us that He passing 
through the midst of them went His way. 
Yet it was not fear but devotion that His 
Presence usually inspired. It was the 
graciousness of His words that appealed to 
the people, and moved them to believe in 
Him, and gladly to follow Him. 


ae 
In our generation we have the bare 
records of the words and works of Christ. 
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We cannot come under the influence of 
that Personal Presence which so powerfully 
fascinated those, who attended Him in His 
earthly ministry. And yet I think we have 
something which in a certain measure and 
degree compensates us for the loss. We 
read the Gospels as history; and yet we 
do not read them as we might imagine 
some heathen man reading them, who had 
never heard of Christ, but had accidentally 
stumbled upon a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. We have received the traditional 
impression of Christ, the conception of 
Christ which has prevailed among Christian 
people, during these nineteen centuries. We 
cannot divest ourselves of this preposses- 
sion. However simply we read the Gospel 
narrative, we cannot read it as if we were 
hearing of Christ for the first time. We 
have been brought up in an atmosphere of 
Christ, and in that atmosphere there is a 
halo round His Head, which we can never 
overlook. And this prepossession as to the 
character of Christ causes us to listen to 
His words, and contemplate His works, 
with a special devotion. It surrounds His 
Person with a radiance which may have 
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something of the same effect upon us, as 
the intense attractiveness of His Humanity 
had upon those, who followed Him in Judea 
and Galilee. 


XII. 


Our study of the method by which Christ 
was pleased to reveal Himself to men is 
very suggestive as to the order in which 
we should teach the faith to our children. 
There are some catechisms intended to 
furnish the very youngest children, with 
categorical statements as to the mystery of 
the Incarnation, and the relation of Christ 
to the Father, statements couched in the 
most technical terms, and in the hardest 
and harshest sense dogmatic. It is assumed 
that though the child does not understand 
at the time, the forms which he is taught 
to repeat, he will, as he grows up, perceive 
their meaning and find in them safeguards 
against error. There is a certain validity 
in this argument, and yet the course recom- 
mended, seems to reverse the order of our 
Lord’s own method. If we are to teach 
the child what is Christianity, shall we not 
most surely follow the Divine policy, by 
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setting before the infant mind the sacred 
story of the Babe of Bethlehem. The life 
of Christ in the simple narrative of the 
Synoptic Gospels will be our earliest theme ; 
and when the child becomes familiar with 
the story, when the parables have become 
as household words to him, when he has 
read with wondering faith, the record of 
the miracles of mercy, when the Divine 
precepts have sunk deep into his heart, 
then it will be time, to open to him the 
fuller mysteries of the faith; to tell him of 
the Godhead of the Son of Man, of the 
Word that was in the beginning with 
God; ‘‘that became flesh and dwelt among 
us,” that as man He might die for man, 
and thereby open the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers. 


ante 
And for ourselves. Are we not some- 
times tempted to disparage the mere reading 
of a chapter of Gospel narrative, under the 
idea that if it has no reference to mystery 
or sacrament, it scarcely constitutes a 
subject for spiritual meditation? as if a 


spiritual action of religion must necessarily 
1; 
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be occupied with some of the great mysteries 
of our faith. But surely there is a mistake 
here! We need to read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the Gospel history, the 
history of Christ simply as a history; so 
that we may be prepared to receive the 
great Light which illuminates and interprets 
it. We read it in the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost, and as I have said with the 
prepossession of the traditional conception of 
Christ. I believe that if men are to keep the 
faith pure and bright, they need more and 
more to read these Gospel narratives, to look 
upon the man Christ Jesus in His life among 
men, as it is presented by the first three 
Evangelists, to saturate their minds with 
the story of that Life, and then to turn to 
the fourth Gospel, to find the key to mystery 
and miracle, in that great truth, the Word 
made flesh, so clearly set forth by St. John, 
which accounts for and justifies every wonder 
in the Synoptic narrative. 


XIV. 

Let us bow with reverence before the 
wisdom of the Holy Ghost, Who gives us 
first the earthly story, and then its heavenly 
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meaning ; first the simple facts which a child 
can follow, and then the interpretation which 
alone can account for the facts. So we 
read each book of Holy Scripture, asking 
not only the questions of literary criticism, 
What did the human author mean? How 
was he circumstanced? From what materials 
was his composition evolved? But the ques- 
tions also of real spiritual import, What did 
God the Holy Ghost mean in giving us 
this Scripture? What is His Divine inten- 
tion? What does He will that we should 
learn from it, that we may become wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus ? 


AL 


THE THREEFOLD APPEAL OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Preached at All Saints’, Margaret Street, November 15, 1903. 


YE see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, ave called. 

1 Corinthians i. 26, 


CHRISTIANITY spread with extreme rapidity 
in the first century, but, as St. Paul here 
asserts, its progress was mainly among those 
whom we now speak of as ‘the masses.” 
The masses, as the term implies, are always 
much more numerous than the favoured 
classes. So I suppose that if all sorts and 
conditions of men were converted in equal 
proportion, it would still be true that not 
many mighty, not many noble, were found 
in comparison with the rank and file in the 
Christian community. But St. Paul’s state- 
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ment evidently means more than this; and 
it may be profitable for us to consider the 
causes, which conduced to the result which 
he indicates. For’it may be presumed that 
the same causes operate still. The Church 
has still the same Gospel to proclaim, and 
the same human nature to convert. 


Me 


Before enquiring into the causes of this 
phenomenon, I would have you note that 
St. Paul does not apologise for the fact that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, had part in the 
Christian calling, nor does he appear to 
lament it. He knows that all souls are 
precious in God’s sight. As an apostle he 
is just as ready to convert a slave as a 
freeman, the one may make as good a 
Christian as the other. As he puts it in 
chapter vii, “He that was called in the 
Lord being a slave, is the Lord’s freeman, 
likewise he that was called being free, is 
the Lord’s slave.” Nay, more, I think that 
St. Paul absolutely rejoices in the low worldly 
estate of the Corinthian converts. He sees 
in it a token of the wisdom of God that 
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the revelation in Jesus Christ came not as 
an appeal to the few, but to the many. If 
it had appealed to worldly wisdom its bless- 
ings must have been restricted to the worldly 
wise. St. Paul rejoices that it is otherwise. 
And in his satisfaction on this point, he is 
following his Master, as it is written: ‘ Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes: even so, Father, for so it seemed 


good in thy sight.” 


TAs 


Consider Harnack’s question, What is 
Christianity? To the question, What is 
anything? the answer depends upon our 
faculties and capacities. What is the Sun? 
It is the source of light, only, because we 
have the faculty to see. If no creatures 
had eyes, the sun would not be the source 
of light. What is the Sun? A source of 
heat. Yes, because we have the sense 
which is affected by heat. What is the 
Sun? A centre of attractive force. Yes, 
but only to those who have the capacity 
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to investigate motion. The sun may have 
other properties of which we know nothing ; 
these properties may be discernible to other 
beings, but to us not only unconceived but 
inconceivable, because they do not corre- 
spond to any faculty or sense in us. 

What then is Christianity? (i) It is a 
gospel. (ii) It is a call. (iii) It is a 
philosophy. 

It is all things to all men, according to 
their needs and capacities. 

(i) To the suffering and unhappy, it is 
a gospel of comfort and hope. 

(ii) To the worldly and sensual man, it 
is a call to a higher morality. 

(iii) To the philosopher, it is a philosophy. 
I will speak of these three separately. 


UI. 

(i) I see a world full of suffering ones, 
unhappy men and women. I make no 
distinction for the moment, as to whether 
they are unhappy for their own sins, or 
for the evil that befalls them through the 
sins of others, or on account of that great 
evil which cannot be laid at the door of 
any individual, but in bearing which, men 
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can only be said to be bearing some part 
of the burden of evil, which sin has wrought 
in the world. To all who suffer, whether 
in body or soul, to all who are sad and 
sorry, the Saviour speaks; we hear these 
comfortable words: “‘Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” Or we listen to St. John: 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.” Or we hear St. Paul: ‘All things 
work together for good, to them that love 
God.” Again the Master speaks: ‘“ Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 


IV. 

(ii) But Christianity is presented in a 
very different aspect to the man of the 
world, who is indulging himself in the 
pleasures of sense, pandering to his own 
lusts and passions. Such an one, I suppose, 
was Felix, before whom St. Paul reasoned 
of righteousness, and of self-control and 
of the judgment to come. For him there 
was no gospel of comfort and peace, at least 
until he was willing to change his life. 
To him, Christianity was a call requiring and 
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demanding a higher standard of morals; 
a call to righteousness and justice towards 
others ; a call to temperance and self-control. 
There are pleasures of sin which for the 
moment are very real, notwithstanding the 
bitterness that must follow. There are also 
pleasures of the world, which are not sinful 
on their surface, but they cannot satisfy the 
true man. And there are legitimate grati- 
fications of the flesh which are not sinful, 
but if a man would sustain himself on these, 
he is like to the prodigal son, who would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that 


the swine did eat. 


Vv 


‘How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.” How 
hardly shall they who are prosperous and 
highly favoured in this world, who find the 
pleasures of this world sufficient for them, 
enter into the kingdom of God. How 
hardly shall they who live for this world, 
determined to make the most of the world 
for themselves, clutching at worldly pleasure 
and profit and finding their fill therein, how 
hardly shall they enter into the kingdom 
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of God. To these, I say, Christianity means 
a call to a higher moral standard. The 
conversion of such an one means new ideals 
and new aims, a new purpose and object 
in life. In St. Peter’s words, ‘‘He hath 
ceased from sin, that he no longer should 
live the rest of his time in the flesh to the 
lusts of men, but to the will of God.” 


VI. 

(iii) But I mentioned the philosopher, 
that is, the thinker; the man of intellectual 
power who has been accustomed to face 
the problems of our existence, and of our 
relation to an unseen universe. As a 
philosopher he judges Christianity: and 
judges it as a philosophy. Now, among 
all the speculations which occupy men’s 
minds, there are none so fascinating as 
those which concern our relation to the 
spiritual world. At the present day, many 
are occupied in these speculations without 
respect to a Divine Revelation. The 
questions concerning man, whence he came 
and whither he goes, whether he is indeed 
immortal, and if so, what is his condition 
after this life is ended; the questions of the 
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great First Cause, whether It is personal, 
whether intelligent, whether beneficent ; 
whether that Cause is still operative. Or, 
if we call the Great First Cause ‘“ God,” is 
God’s will to be reckoned like man’s will, 
as active in’ directing and applying the 
forces of nature; the questions concerning 
man’s will which seems to be free, is its 
freedom a fact or an illusion. And then 
the relation of man to God in time and in 
eternity—all these are matters on which the 
thinker has exercised his reason. 


VIL. 

But they are matters on which Christianity 
claims to have a Revelation, not sufficient 
to clear up every curious question, but to 
satisfy every enquiry necessary to guide the 
practical conduct of men. And when the 
philosopher finds (as the wisest and_ best 
have found), that the Christian Revelation 
offers the simplest and most reasonable 
solution of great problems which try the 
human reason, when he finds that Revealed 
Religion interprets and supplements and 
then confirms the surest results of human 
thought, or supplies a working hypothesis 
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upon which all philosophy of the spiritual 
is brought into one harmonious whole, he 
is convinced, he is converted. He has 
judged Christianity as a philosophy, and 
finds that there is none to surpass it, 


VIII. 


But if Christianity be thus presented to 
the sufferer as a gospel of solace, to the 
worldling as a call to a higher aim, to 
the philosopher as an exalted philosophy, 
which of the three, think you, will be most 
eager to accept the offer of grace? There 
is no need to ask. The worldling has no 
desire to be raised to a higher life; and 
the philosopher is never impulsive; he 
takes time to argue and to think, St. 
Paul addressed F lis as the worldling, but 
though Felix trembled, he dismissed the 
eho ‘Go thy way for this time, and 
when I have a convenient season, I will 
call thee unto me.” The same St. Paul 
preached to the philosophers of Athens, 
and set before them the philosophy of the 
Resurrection. But some mocked, and others 
said, perhaps in derision, ‘‘We will hear 
thee again concerning this,” 
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IX. 


It is only the sufferer, the man who 
realises the evil in the world, and the man 
who realises the evil in himself, he alone 
is eager for the Grace of God which bringeth 
salvation. Conscious of sins, he eagerly 
grasps the gospel of mercy: conscious of 
weakness and failure, he welcomes the gospel 
of strength: pressed down by the afflictions 
of this world, he lays hold of the gospel of 
hope. It must be so. Proclaim a kingdom 
of mercy and of grace and of hope, and 
those who will press into it will necessarily 
be the sad and the suffering and those 
who are unsatisfied with what the world 
can give. The result is inevitable. ‘“ Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble,” respond to the 
call. Not many of those who have found 
their reward here. This surely is what our 
Lord meant by His solemn declaration to 
the chief priests and elders, “AW erily, <1 
say unto you that the publicans and the 
harlots go into the Kingdom of God before 


”) 


you. 
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X. 


If, therefore, we are told that in some 
of the missions of the Church abroad, the 
converts are mostly of the lowest classes, 
that the more thoughtful and intelligent are 
scarcely touched, we are not surprised. It 
is the old story that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called. It is the inevitable result. 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Thus I have distinguished the three cases: 
to the man conscious of sin and suffering 
Christianity comes as a gospel of comfort ; 
to the worldly-minded man it comes as a 
call to a higher moral standard, whilst to the 
philosopher it presents an exalted philosophy. 


ar 

But I have made this distinction only for 
the sake of clearness. As a fact, all three 
_characters are commonly combined in one 
man. In these days of extended education, 
we are all of us to some extent thinkers, 
and we expect to find in religion something 
which corresponds to our reason. We all 
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acknowledge that we come short of the 
highest ideal of the moral life. Christianity 
is certainly to the very best of us a call 
to a still higher aim. And we are all of 
us conversant with evil, both within and 
without. We feel that any religion worthy 
of the name must come as a gospel of 
remedy for sin and evil, of solace for the 
present time, and hope for the time to come. 
So Christianity is presented to us with 
a triple force; it appeals to us spiritually, 
morally, and intellectually, as a gospel, as 
a moral code, as a philosophy. This is the 
threefold cord that cannot be broken. 


xiL 

Let us first thank God that by this three- 
fold cord some of the wise, some of the 
mighty, some of the noble are drawn and 
held firm in the faith, and true to their 
calling. Let us thank God for such states- 
men as the late Lord Salisbury, and Mr. 
Gladstone, whose life we are all reading just 
now: wise, mighty, and noble, each in his 
several way, but both alike devout and loyal 
to Christ. Let us thank God for those in 
our own circle, wise, mighty, and noble in 
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their several professions, but at the same 
time earnest in the service of God, in faith, 
and_ holiness. 


XIII. 


But the apostle’s words, ‘‘not many wise, 
not many mighty, not many noble,” may 
serve to emphasise for us this truth, that 
when the wise, the mighty, and the 
noble are converted to Christ it is not 
because of their being wise, mighty, and 
noble. They may be versed in the learning 
of this world, mighty in intellect, noble in 
their aspiration after a pure morality, but 
in most cases they have been drawn not 
by the philosophy of Christianity, not by 
the appeal to reason, nor yet by the attrac- 
tion of Christian ethics, but rather by those 
same elements of the Gospel that appeal to 
the simplest and the least learned, the 
welcome tidings of pardon for sin, of grace 
here, and glory hereafter. 


XIV. 
Hence it is that the mere rebuke of vice 


does not generally produce conversion, 
nor, as a rule, is it of any use to argue 
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with an unbeliever, unless he really feels 
difficulties about the faith and wants to 
have them solved. To produce conversion, 
Christianity must be preached as a gospel, 
to those who feel the wants which the Gospel 
satisfies, 

And you yourself, though you be held 
to Christ by the threefold cord, yet 
in that cord the strand which gives the 
greatest life and power to your Christianity, 
is the strand of faith in the Gospel of salva- 
tion; the strand which was spun when you 
felt your need of a Saviour, and found what 
you wanted in Jesus Christ; when you 
brought to Him the whole distress of the 
evil that is around you, and received His 
assurance that all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God, when your 
heart leaped at the apostle’s words, “He 
that spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with 
him also freely give us all things?” 

So our faith in Christ is deepened when 
we rest upon Him, on just the same terms 
as the poorest and humblest of His servants, 
not as the wise and prudent, not as the 


mighty, not as the noble, but as the little 
M 
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children and the poor in spirit, on whom He 
pronounced His abiding benediction, “Except 
ye be converted and become as little children 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


A 
GHE ELEMENTS OF SALVATION, 
Preached at All Saints, Margaret Street, Feb. 12th, 1905. 


THOSE that are being saved, and those that are 
perishing. 


25 Conia DS a (Rava): 
In this universe, as we know it, nothing 
stands still. Every sun and every star is 
in motion. The everlasting hills are always 
changing, and the solid earth is in a state 
of flux. 

We ourselves cannot be to-morrow what 
we were yesterday. The tissue of our body 
is constantly changing; organs are being 
developed to fuller use, or, having served 
their purpose, are suffering a gentle atrophy. 
We are moving on physically and_ spiritu- 
ally; as it was said of old, “Man never 
continueth in one stay.” 

As regards our physical being, we are all 
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moving towards one end. We have all to 
die. 

But as spiritual beings, though we cannot 
stand still, we are moving, it may be, to 
death, or it may be to a higher life. 


I. 

In the passage before us St. Paul, speak- 
ing of those to whom the Gospel of Christ 
is preached, divides them into two classes, 
those who are being saved, and those who 
are perishing. He does not regard any of 
them as having reached a final condition ; 
his words imply a process being carried on 
in them. He does not distinguish them as 
saved or lost, but as those who are being 
saved or being lost, that is, undergoing the 
process of salvation, or else in the course of 
perishing; just as he speaks of himself in 
another epistle, not as though he had already 
attained, or were already made perfect. 


Il. 

But what do we mean by “being saved” ? 
In the Christian Church the word salva- 
tion has only one meaning. ‘There is no 
other name under heaven given among men 
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by which we must be saved, but only the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Salvation 
is that which Christ has wrought for us by 
His death upon the Cross. Salvation is that 
which is offered us in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Salvation is that which we accept 
and appropriate to ourselves by faith in 
Jesus Christ. Salvation is the gift of Christ 
and the prerogative of the Church of God, 
which He purchased with His own Blood. 
It is that of which it is written that Christ 
became the ‘author of eternal salvation to 
all them that obey him.” 


III. 


But some one may object that there have 
been, and there are many good men in the 
world, who have never received the Revela- 
tion of Christ, and know nothing of the 
conditions necessary for salvation in Christ. 
Are they to be numbered amongst them that 
are perishing ? 

Now we are quite sure of ine that God 
does not require of any man, that which he 
has no opportunity of performing. I cannot, 
however, on the present occasion, discuss the 
destiny of the heathen. I accept the limita- 
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tions of my text. St. Paul is plainly speak- 
ing only of those to whom the Gospel has 
been preached, and he divides them into two 
classes according to the effect produced in 
them. The sweet odour of Christ, the 
fragrance of Christ, has reached them all, 
but it has had a contrary effect on different 
men. Some have breathed it as a breath of 
new life; others have perceived in it no 
sweetness that they should desire it. With 
the knowledge of the same Gospel some are 
being saved, some are perishing. 


IV. 


It is appalling to think of the multitudes 
in London who are not being saved; mul- 
titudes occupied in business, but indifferent 
to salvation; multitudes immersed in plea- 
sure, but indifferent to salvation ; multitudes 
of cultured people, of refined taste, pursuing 
high and noble objects, devoted to art or 
science or literature, but indifferent to sal- 
vation, 

Some of them, we are told, are very good 
people, though they make no profession of 
religion. We are rather tired of hearing 
this. We thank God that it is true that 
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many have breathed the air of Christianity, 
though they seem to be unconscious of its 
source. They live in an atmosphere impreg- 
nated with Christian ideals. They have felt 
the wind of the Spirit of God, though they 
knew not whence it came. We thank God 
for those who, though they confess not 
Christ, are yet living something of the life 
of Christ. 


Vv. 


But we are weary of the way in which 
these are brought forward as if they were 
the rule and not the exception. Speaking 
generally, those who are indifferent to the 
Gospel of Christ are not living good lives. 
Their moral standard is not that of Christ. 
Let me do them justice. I think there is 
one Christian grace which they practise in 
an exemplary degree. They are full of 
charity; they are often devoted to some 
scheme of philanthropy. It is perhaps 
because they have no religion, that they 
are forced to take up charity in its place, 
for man needs some scope for his altruistic 
instincts; he cannot be satisfied with himself 
unless he is going out of himself, and seeking 
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after something which is not self. If it 
cannot be God it must be man. 


VI. 


The morals of the irreligious man are, 
as a rule, the morals of the world and of 
society, and not the morals of the Christian 
Revelation. Only within the last week a 
young man among men was _ confronted 
with a suggestion of sin: the answer which 
he gave was practically a paraphrase of 
Joseph’s words, ‘How can I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?” The 
reply which his companions made was 
remarkable for the form which it took: 
“That is not our religion,” they said. Our 
religion! Then they professed to have a 
religion ; but it was a religion which involved 
no self-restraint, and no control of the 
passions. But such men pass as respectable 
members of society: they may even be 
pointed to, as examples of how good men 
may be, without confessing Christ! 


VII. 


When we think of the multitudes who 
are perishing, we look with interest and 


& 
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hope on every effort to rouse men from 
their deadly indifference to the Gospel of 
Christ. If the methods of earnest Revivalists, 
who visit this country from America, were 
intended as an alternative for the reasonable 
service of the Christian Church, we should 
certainly condemn them. But if their 
intention is to call men out of the apathy 
in which they are perishing, to direct them 
to the way of salvation in Jesus Christ, 
then we must wish these men God-speed. 
I am afraid that their failure would be a 
triumph for the cause of irreligion. If God 
grant any marked success to their efforts, 
it must be felt in the more earnest tone 
of society towards religion, in a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the life of sin, in a more 
anxious desire to be numbered with those, 
who by the mercy of God in Jesus Christ are 
being saved. Then will be the opportunity 
for the Christian Church, then will she be 
able to supply the felt need by the ministry 
of the Word and sacraments, by the call 
to prayer and to the ordinances of worship. 
The sentimental songs of the Albert Hall 
may serve their purpose; they may stir 
the interest of the ungodly and indifferent ; 
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but when once men have been converted 
they will want more solid food than the 
Albert Hall supplies. They will find it in 
the old ways, in the old faith, in the old 
worship, in the old sacraments of the Church 
of Jesus Christ. Christ shall be glorified, 
and His Church shall be justified in them 
that are being saved. 


VIII. 

I propose to examine this process of being 
saved, not so much in connection with the 
means by which it is wrought, but rather 
subjectively, tracing its effects in the spiritual 
experiences of those who are thus being 
saved. 

The happiest case is that of the man 
who has never fallen from the condition 
of being saved. As an infant he was 
dedicated to God in Holy Baptism. As 
he awoke to a knowledge of good and evil 
the Holy Spirit was with him to guide his 
choice. As a child he was taught to look 
to the will of God for the standard of right 
and wrong. He grew in spiritual wisdom 
as he grew in stature. He has not lived 
a sinless life, but there has never been a 
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time, in which he was living in conscious 
or habitual resistance to the grace of God. 
There has therefore been no epoch in his 
life which could be recorded as constituting 
his conversion. At the same time there 
has been nothing stationary in his spiritual 
life. There has been purgation, and dis- 
cipline, and illumination: there has been 
constant progress: he has been learning 
more and more to love what God loves, 
and to hate what God hates: he has been 
seeking less of self and more of God, until 
at last, naught of self and all of God: and 
by all this he is being saved. 


1X: 

But the process of being saved is more 
readily studied, and its effects in spiritual 
experience more clearly exhibited, in the 
case of those who once were perishing, but 
by the mercy of God and by the work of 
the Spirit have been brought round, “con- 
verted,” to the condition in which they are 
being saved. 

The process of being saved must begin 
by the establishment of right relations 
between ourselves and God. We must 
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accept God’s view of our position towards 
Him. 

And first it stands to reason that if we 
are to be saved, there is something from 
which we are to be saved. From what 
are we to be saved? Certainly from our 
sins. Ultimately, no doubt, from the final 
penalty of sin, but here and now from our 
sins. ‘‘ His name shall be called Jesus, for 
he shall save his people from their sins.” 
The first experience, therefore, in being saved 
is that we must be convinced of the sins, 
from which we are to be saved. 


x. 

The materialist and the fatalist may tell 
you that sin is only a fiction of theology : 
that men’s actions are the natural result of 
irresistible forces, and that man can only 
do what nature compels him to do. Yet 
a thinking man can hardly doubt that his 
will is free, and even if he have no innate 
moral sense to distinguish right from wrong, 
if he have no conscience to say, “I ought” 
or ‘I ought not,” at least he knows that 
in his liberty to do this or that, he is 
fulfilling a higher or a lower purpose. The 
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positivist denies God, and maintains that 
there is nothing greater or more glorious than 
humanity ; he boasts of the great possibilities 
of his being; but when you ask him, has 
he fulfilled those possibilities, he confesses 
sadly that he has come short, though it 
be only of the glory of man. But to us 
Christians who believe in a beneficent Creator, 
the glory of man is the glory of God's 
purpose concerning him. All are therefore 
comprehended in one category, “all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” 


XI. 


The second experience of the soul in the 
process of being saved is, I suppose, the 
conviction that the burden of sin is intolerable, 
that man can neither endure the doom of 
sin, nor compensate for it by amendment, 
that he can only cast himself upon the 
mercy of God. 

It is surprising how very difficult some 
men find it, to cast themselves upon the 
mercy of God. They will resort to any 
expedient to avoid it. Sometimes in a 
spirit of rebellious independence, they profess 
themselves ready to bear the consequence 
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of whatever they have done: they cannot 
humble themselves to cry for mercy. Some- 
times their pride takes another form: they 
have failed in duty in the past, they will 
make up for it by doing right in the future. 
Thus they think that they may make 
themselves straight with God, forgetting 
that the past and the future alike belong to 
God. This spirit of pride and independence 
is quite incompatible with the state in which 
we are being saved. We want a more 
child-like spirit. We have need to remember 
our Lord’s words, ‘Verily I say unto you, 
except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


XII. 


But the sense of sin and the cry for mercy 
do not necessarily involve a faith in Christ. 
Anyone who believes in a personal God, 
good and beneficent, may cry to that God 
for mercy. But apart from the redemptive 
work of Christ, such a cry is apt to be an 
appeal to the weakness rather than to the 
power of God; an appeal to set aside God’s 
own law of holiness, to avert God’s righteous 
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indignation against sin. God is appealed to 
as one might appeal to a weak, good-natured 
man, who can be persuaded to ignore his 
own decrees. 


XIII. 


Now there is nothing like this in “ being 
saved.” We do not ask God to supersede 
His law of holiness in forgiving our sins. 
We do not ask Him to make so light of 
sin, as to disregard His canon by which the 
true nature of sin is shown in its deathly 
doom. We plead the death of Christ. 
God’s concern for sin is shown in that He 
gave His only begotten Son to die for sin. 
The deathliness of sin is testified in the 
death of Christ on our behalf. We may 
think that we understand, or that we fail to 
understand the philosophy of the Atone- 
ment, but we accept it as a certain truth 
of Revelation that Christ died for our sins ; 
that He redeemed us by His Blood; that 
He offered Himself upon the Cross as the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world. And we believe it to be true as 
a fact of history, that the Sacrifice of Calvary 
has had the practical effect of silencing the 
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caviller, who would argue that in the free 
forgiveness of sin, God is treating sin as of 
little account. The sinner is entirely mis- 
taking his right relations to God, if he think 
of forgiveness as a relaxation of Divine 
Law. He is equally mistaking his position 
if he ask for forgiveness, on the basis of 
some fancied self-justification. He bases his 
prayer for pardon on the only legitimate 
ground when he pleads the name of Christ, 
and craves acceptance for His sake. 


XIV. 

This, then, is the beginning of the process 
of being saved: first, the sense of sin ; 
secondly, the cry for mercy; thirdly, the 
acknowledgment of the Sacrifice of Christ 
as the foundation of our hope in God. 

The process thus begun will be the ‘occu- 
pation of a lifetime. There will be evil 
inclinations to mortify, passions to restrain, 
lessons to learn, not of discipline only, but 
of illumination and of Divine love. We 
work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, while God worketh in us to will 
and to do after His good pleasure. The way 
is one of continual progress; it resembles 
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the path of shining light that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. 


XV. 


Of late years there has been a disposition 
to avoid the idea of substitution as an 
element in the philosophy of the Atonement. 
but the idea of substitution lies at the root 
of the whole system of the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, and those sacrifices have 
no meaning for us unless they testified of 
Christ. The idea of substitution permeates 
the teaching of the apostles. St. Paul 
asserts that Christ died for our sins. St. 
Peter that He suffered for us, the Just for 
the unjust. St. John that He laid down 
His life for us. And our Lord Himself is 
represented in the Gospels as using equiva- 
lent language: the Son of Man is come to 
give His life a ransom for many; His 
Body was given; It was broken for His 
disciples; His Blood was shed for them and 
for the many for the remission of sins. 

If Christ did not die for us, in the sense 
that His offering of Himself is the ground 
of our acceptance with the Father and of 


the forgiveness of our sins, then Christianity 
N 
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is reduced to a mere theism. But let us 
not dispute about a word. If, while avoid- 
ing the language of substitution, you can 
still look upon Christ as the Propitiation for 
our sins, and still confess that by His One 
Oblation of Himself, once offered, He made 
a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world, that is sufficient. Then you 
own Christ as your Saviour, your Lord, and 
your God; you know in Whom you have 
believed, and in this faith, confessed and 
practised, you are “being saved.” 


POwar 
THE FINISHED SALVATION; 


Preached at All Saints’, Margaret Street, Feb. 19th, 1905- 


THAT they may be saved. 
t Corinthians x. 33. 


In another place St. Paul expressed the 
desire to see in his converts the fruit of 
righteousness, not as our Authorised Version 
gives it, “the fruits of righteousness,” as 
if he spoke of a number of fruits proceeding 
from righteousness: but, as in the Greek, 
“the fruit of righteousness,” that is, the 
fruit which consists of righteousness ; just 
as in one of our collects, the fruit of good 
living means the fruit which consists of 
good living. The seed is the Word of God, 
the sowing is the ministry of the Word 
and Sacraments, the fruit is the righteous- 
!'This was the last sermon preached by Mr. Whitworth ; 


across the front page he had written, “‘ The Pastor’s desire.” 
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ness or good living to the honour and praise 
of God’s Name. 

Such fruit the apostle desired to see in 
those whom he addressed ; such fruit every 
faithful pastor longs for and prays for in 
his flock. The fruit of good living is out- 
ward and visible. Your justice and temper- 
ance are virtues known and read of all men. 
Your charitable care for others, your protests 
against sin, your practical use of your 
talents, your missionary zeal, your witness 
for your holy religion and for your church— 
all these are practices which cannot be 
hidden; they are tangible and practical 
results which cannot be mistaken. 


I. 


But while St. Paul in more passages than 
one expresses his desire for fruit of this 
visible and tangible form, abounding to the 
profit of his converts, there are other 
passages, like the text before us, in which 
his desire is expressed for something interior 
and altogether spiritual. He desires shat 
they may be saved. 

He looks upon his kinsmen according to 
the flesh; with glowing patriotism consuming 
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his soul he exclaims, ‘My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel is that they 
may be saved.” In another epistle he refers 
to his purpose in speaking to the Gentiles 
“that they might be saved.” He proclaims 
that it is God’s will by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe; and 
he says, “I am made all things to all men 
that I might by all means save some.” 
His prayer, his heart’s desire, his strenuous 
effort, all are directed towards this object 
that men may be saved. 


II. 


Now the attempt has sometimes been 
made to interpret this phrase of a mere 
reformation of life. It is said, men are to 
be saved from their sins. If the drunkard 
become a sober man, he is saved from his 
drunkenness ; if the thief give up his thiev- 
ing, if the oppressor become gentle, if the 
violent man restrain his temper, if the law- 
less man become orderly, and the licentious 
man begin to live a pure life, each may 
be said to be saved from his sin. This is 
salvation. But in the Gospel of Christ, “to 
be saved” means much more than this. 
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The new life is the fruit and evidence of 
salvation, rather than salvation itself. When 
the disciples asked our Lord, “Are there 
few that be saved?” they were not enquiring 
about the number of those whose outward 
lives were reformed ; for on this point they 
were able to judge for themselves. When 
Christ said, ‘‘ He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved,” or again, “by me if any 
man enter into the fold he shall be saved” ; 
when the angel bid Cornelius send for 
Peter, ‘who shall tell thee words whereby 
thou and all thy house shall be saved”; 
when the Philippian jailer cried out to Paul 
and Silas, ‘‘Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved?” when St. Paul declared that “ God 
will have all men to be saved,” and that 
there is ‘none other name under heaven 
given amongst men whereby we must be 
saved, but only the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” the reference is certainly to some- 
thing spiritual and interior, something far 
deeper than mere deliverance from sinful 
practices in the outward life. 
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Il. 

Those who are saved are enjoying an ex- 
perience. The fruits of righteousness are 
“things that accompany salvation.” St. 
Paul desires fruit that may abound to the 
account of those whom he addresses, but 
he goes to the root of the matter when 
he declares that he seeks not his own profit 
but theirs, even “that they may be saved.” 
It is easy to enumerate some of the fruits 
of righteousness, which the pastor would 
desire to see abounding to the account of 
his flock. Amongst other fruits I would 
mention, the stricter observance of the Lord’s 
day, and the more regular attendance in 
the Lord’s house, as the most practical ways 
in which you could bear witness for Christ, 
for His Church, and for your own holy 


religion. 


IV. 

But of how little worth would be the 
Sabbath keeping, if it meant nothing more 
than a concession to the views and habits 
of those with whom you associate, how 
empty and valueless of grace would be the 
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regular attendance in the sanctuary, if it 
were not the expression of an inward dis- 
position and desire, the desire of the soul 
to draw near to God, to render Him the 
homage of a living sacrifice, to find the 
fulness of His grace. We desire indeed that 
these religious practices should be cherished 
and developed in you all, in witness for 
your Lord, but we desire them as the things 
that accompany salvation, for above all and 
before all, what we desire is this, “that ye 
may be saved.” 


V. 


Last Sunday we studied a passage in 
which St. Paul spoke of those who are 
being saved. His language implied that a 
process was being carried on in them 
which would eventuate in their eternal life. 
In the passages which I have quoted to-day, 
St. Paul looks forward to the end. He 
describes the finished work of salvation, 
yet not in terms that would imply that 
it is already finished or complete. He 
looks to the end which is being accom- 
plished in us. Sometimes, indeed, he turns 
to God's side in the work. The sacrifice 
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of Christ for the redemption of the world 
is a finished work, and the apostle is able 
to speak of it as already complete. So he 
says to the Ephesians, ‘By grace ye have 
been saved,” and he speaks to the Corin- 
thians of the Gospel by which ‘ye are 
saved.” But when the thought is not of 
what Christ has done, but of the effect in 
our souls, the work is no longer described 
as complete: the Cross is the power of God 
“unto us that are being saved.” 


VI. 

So he writes in the text that in all his 
work he is seeking the profit of the many 
‘“‘that they may be saved.” 

Already Christ had died for them. As 
far as concerns the work of redemption, 
Christ had already saved them. Yet the 
apostle seeks their profit “that they may 
be saved.” What he seeks is certainly the 
effective application of the merits of Christ’s 
Sacrifice to the case of each individual soul, 
the working out of the process by which 
we are being saved. So it is the pastor’s 
desire for his flock “that they may be 
saved,” that is, that the salvation which God 
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hath provided, the eternal redemption which 
Christ hath obtained, may be made to 
operate effectually in every member of the 
flock. 


Vil, 


But though Christ’s work of redemption 
is spoken of as a finished work, it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that God, 
having thus wrought salvation for us, leaves 
us alone to avail ourselves of it or not. 

Some think of creation as if God once set 
the universe going as a piece of machinery, 
and now stands aside to let it work out 
its own course. If we believe in God active 
in Creation long ago, we believe in him 
active in Providence to-day. 

So if God once for all redeemed us by 
the death of His Son, we believe that He 
is still working in us, that by that redemption 
we may be saved. 

Not only is salvation itself the gift of 
God wrought for us by Jesus Christ, but 
in the application of that salvation to the 
particular soul, the initiative is with God. 
Man does not first come to God, but God 
comes to man. God saved us in the sacrifice 
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of Christ, God saves us still in ministering 
to us the benefits of Christ’s Passion. As 
it was the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, Who was operative in obtaining 
Eternal Redemption for us, so it is the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity Who 
is operative in making that redemption 
effective, that is, in applying it to each. 


VIII. 


But in this matter the Holy Ghost ordin- 
arily works through the Church, by the 
ministry of the Word and Sacraments. So 
St. Peter says, ‘‘ Baptism doth now save us.” 
Christ died upon the Cross to accomplish 
man’s salvation, but Baptism is the act by 
which the Holy Ghost in the Church, makes 
the individual man to be a participator in 
that which Christ wrought. Or, as St. Paul 
puts it, “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, and hath committed to 
us,” that is, to His Church, “the ministering 
of this reconciliation.” 


Bx 


“Baptism doth now save us.” If this 
statement were absolute and complete, every 
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baptised person must be saved. But there 
is implied a certain response on man’s part 
to grace given. For this the Holy Ghost 
pleads with men, and commissions the 
Church to plead with men. Therefore there 
must be a ministry of the Word as well 
as of Sacraments. Accordingly St. Peter, 
when he says, Baptism doth save us, goes 
on to require the answer of a good conscience 
towards God. And St. Paul having recited 
the two facts, (1) that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself, and (2) 
that God committed to the Church the 
Sacraments of this reconciliation, goes on 
at once to plead with the Corinthians, ‘‘ We 


beseech you in Christ’s stead, Be ye recon- 
ciled to God.” 


Pa 

If, therefore, you are being saved, it means 
something more than that Christ died for 
you; something more also than that you 
have received the Sacraments of salvation. 
There are many of whom it may be said 
that Christ died for them, and that they 
were baptised unto Christ, and yet it cannot 
be said, they are being saved. Something 
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interior, something very personal, is involved 
before it can be said, “ye are being saved.” 


XI. 


Now what is this interior characteristic ? 
How is it to be discerned? 

If we venture to judge those who profess 
and call themselves Christians we observe 
a very strong line of demarcation, which 
divides them into two classes. I am not 
speaking of those who are insincere in their 
profession, conscious or unconscious hypo- 
crites. But amongst those who honestly 
accept the Christian faith there are some 
who assent intellectually to the doctrines of 
the Church; logically they can defend and 
almost prove the truth of Christianity: yet 
their faith is of the head rather than of the 
heart: it is not a predominant passion, it 
is not a ruling power in the life, it does 
not in any perceptible degree transform their 
character, or modify their conduct. They 
have no interest in the religion which they 
hold, beyond an intellectual interest, of the 
same kind, perhaps scarcely of so great a 
degree, as the interest which they take in 
some philosophy, or in some science, or in 
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the principles of some political party in the 
State. Their religion affords them no refuge 
in distress, no comfort, no solace in sorrow. 
I do not think that those whose faith is of 
this academic kind, can be said to have 
responded to the grace of God in saving 
them. 


O08 


But there are others who have found 
something in the Christian faith which has 
reached their hearts, and has become an 
active principle, a very passion of their soul. 
I do not say that they have laid hold of 
every doctrine of the Christian Revelation 
so as to realise its power in their life; this 
would imply a perfection to which perhaps 
few attain at once. But they have realised 
something which shall become the stepping 
stone to much more. And I venture to 
say, that if a man has only grasped one 
truth of Christ, and realised its application 
to himself, this experience differentiates him 
at once, from those who possess only an 
academic faith, One man is thoroughly 
imbued in heart and soul and spirit with 
a sense of the love of God; another with. 
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the conviction of His holiness and of His 
justice; a third with the assurance of the 
sufficiency of His grace, for all that He 
calls His children to do. Another has 
entered into some of the mysteries of the 
doctrine of Atonement, and has found his 
position in relation to God entirely trans- 
formed thereby. Another has realised the 
forgiveness of sins, and in the assurance of 
pardon, he finds a new possession of power. 

In each of these cases it may be only 
one element of the truth that is grasped: 
and yet the grasping of one element of 
Gospel truth in such a way that it is realised 
as a conviction of the heart, makes all the 
difference in the man, and in his attitude 
towards God. It constitutes the response 
of his soul to the offer of salvation in 


Christ, 


XIII. 


This accounts for the fact that we often 
meet with very earnest and sincere Christians 
who yet are very ignorant; sincere and 
devout they are, in spite of their ignorance. 
Knowing only a gospel of one doctrine, 
they are nevertheless so possessed with that 
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doctrine, that it becomes to them a gospel 
indeed. By itself, that which the man of 
one doctrine has grasped is a very partial 
and imperfect presentation of the truth; 
yet so wonderful is the consistency and 
integrity of God’s Revelation in Christ, that 
in one element of doctrine, the whole seems 
to be latent or implied. At least the con- 
viction of one truth in Christ, gives a man 
a vantage-ground from which to reach to 
something larger and higher; it brings him 
under the range of the great law, “To 
him that hath, shall be -given.” 


XIV. 


As ambassadors for Christ, we have to 
proclaim the whole counsel of God. One 
man will lay hold of one element of truth, 
and another of some other. The love of 
God set out in all its fulness, will be a 
revelation to one man. The justice of God 
will come home to the conscience of another. 
The man who has ever been failing to 
achieve his purposes of good, will be at- 
tracted by the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
To the man whose life has been stained 
with gross forms of sin, the doctrine of 
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forgiveness will be the one thing needful. 
“Honour the Holy Ghost” is the mis- 
sioner’s reiterated charge to those who have 
meant well, and yet have given little glory 
to God. Believe in the Precious Blood of 
Christ is his message to the dissolute and 
wicked. So St. Paul declared that he 
became all things to all men, that he might 
by all means save some. 


XV. 


Let me entreat you, believe something ; 
not with academic faith, but with passionate 
devotion. If yours is only the cold religion 
which assents to all that the Church teaches, 
but cares for none of it, which contends 
for the Faith with the strife of tongues, 
but bears no witness thereto in the life, ] 
know not how you are being saved. 

It is the bitter cry- of some soul that 
she has lost all interest in religion. She 
still accepts the Christian faith, as she would 
accept a system of speculative philosophy, 
or even as she would receive the demon- 
strated results of exact science. But the 
doctrines of the Gospel have no practical 


interest in her life. And then she tries to 
Oo 
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remedy this by making new rules for her- 
self, forcing herself to laborious examination 
of conscience, multiplying her perfunctory 
use of Sacraments. But Sacraments will not 
help her. She is probably blasée of Sacra- 
ments. It is not sacramental grace that she 
needs, but the response of her heart and 
soul and spirit to sacramental grace. She 
had much better go and read her Bible 
upon her knees, that she may hear the 
voice of the Holy Ghost speaking to her 
soul. She had better go and hear sermons, 
that by the foolishness of preaching, God 
may save her. It is the ministry of the 
Word rather than the ministry of the Sacra- 
ments that she needs. May the Holy Ghost 
thus plead with her, till she find the Gospel to 
be indeed the power of God unto salvation. 


XVI. 

But if yours is the religion in which you 
feel, that the wants of your soul are being 
daily met, if yours is the religion which 
gives life-blood to your conscience and 
conduct in the world; if it be the breath 
which you breathe and the very meat and 
drink of your inmost spirit; if it be to you 
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conviction and principle and power; yea, if 
there be one little element of the Gospel 
truth of which you have some experience, 
in which you have found the solution of 
difficulty, something which has given you 
hope, or strength, or fortitude, something 
which has helped you to charity or forbear- 
ance, something which is therefore precious 
to your heart, then I think we know that 
you are being saved. 


XVII. 

God give to your clergy grace to be 
faithful to the charge which He has laid 
upon them, that they may by all means 
save some. 

God give us the singleness of heart, the 
purity of desire, the nobleness of purpose, 
which actuated the Apostle, who sought not 
his own profit, but the profit of the many, 
that they might be saved. 

And God give you the hearing ear, and 
the eye that sees; the heart to respond to 
His love, the spirit to be filled with His 
grace, that ye may go forward always in 
the way of salvation, in the company of 
those who are being saved. 
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So we join fervently in the daily inter- 
cession: “To all thy people give thy 
heavenly grace; . . . that, with meek heart 
and due reverence, they may hear, and 
receive thy holy Word; truly serving thee 
in holiness and righteousness all the days 
of their life.” 

So shall they pass through things tem- 
poral, that they fail not finally to attain 
the things eternal, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


XIV. 


THE GLORY OF THE ETERNAL 
JUDGMENT, 


Preached at All Saints’, Margaret Street, Dec. 18, 1904. 


HE must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. 1 Cor, xv. 25, 


WE are taught that there are two great 
occasions of judgment before us, the judg- 
ment of each individual soul in the hour of 
death, and the universal judgment of the quick 
and the dead when Christ shall come again. 

It is usual to speak of the first as the 
Particular Judgment, and of the other as 
the General Judgment: the Particular Judg- 
ment being so called, because each soul is 
dealt with by itself and apart, the General 
Judgment being that in which all mankind 
are thought of, as gathered together before 
the throne of Christ. 
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I 


Very little is revealed to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture about our future state. We are assured 
of eternal life in Jesus Christ, but of the 
nature and conditions of that eternal life, we 
are told little. ‘“‘We walk by faith not by 
sight.” Especially we walk by faith, in 
regard to things that lie in the eternal 
future. But faith does not mean _ the 
acceptance of detailed descriptions, or the 
reckoning on particular promises in regard 
to the life to come. Faith rather means a 
complete trust in the wisdom and the love 
of God, a sure confidence that He will give 
us that which is right and good, without the 
need to stipulate beforehand what shall be 
the precise character of our inheritance. 


II. 


And as so little is revealed in Holy 
Scripture on this subject, the Church ex- 
presses her mind upon it with much reserve. 
She has no hesitation in teaching her 
children to say, ‘“‘ He shall come again with 
glory, to judge both the quick and the dead : 
whose kingdom shall have no end”; and to 
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_say further, “I look for the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the world to come.” 
But she imposes no article of faith in regard 
to theories and speculations about Paradise 
and Purgatory and the Particular Judgment 
and the General Judgment and the relation 
of each to the Beatific Vision. There may 
be a general consent among Christians upon 
some of these points, but such consent can- 
not constitute more than a pious opinion, 
it cannot add anything to the Creed, the 
authorised Symbol of the Church. 


III. 


It is, however, generally well for us to 
accept, at least by way of working hypo- 
thesis, the conclusions which have been 
reached by those, who have most devoutly 
meditated upon these mysteries of Revela- 
tion, especially when such conclusions have 
been endorsed by the common consent of 
catholic churchmen. 

So we will use to-day the common 
nomenclature, and accept the distinction of 
the Particular Judgment and the General 
Judgment, while we study some of the 
terms of each. 
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IV. 

Our life in this world is scarcely intelligible, 
unless it be explained as a probation upon 
which the conditions of a future life depend. 
In fact, if we believe in a future life at all, 
it would be contrary to all the analogy 
of nature to suppose, that after death we 
could enter upon a new existence, which 
should be completely independent of what 
we had been here. For nature knows no 
discontinuity, everything is evolved from 
what went before it, every living thing is 
the product of its antecedents, and you and 
I are to-day, what our past years have made 
us. JI am not saying that this evolution 
proceeds by unintelligent, mechanical law. 
On the contrary, we believe that it is 
directed at every step, by an overruling 
Intelligence and Providence. But it is 
evolution _ still, continuity is not broken, 
each condition is developed from what 
went before. 


v. 
And St. John indicates, that in the 
spiritual past of man, there will be no 
breach of continuity at death. “He that 
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doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 
He doeth the will of God on earth, and 
he continues to do it, through the gate of 
death, and in the other world. True, we 
shall be changed; but the change will be 
like the change of the chrysalis into the 
butterfly, there is no breach of continuity. 
An imperfection in the chrysalis remains an 
imperfection in the butterfly, a want of 
development in the former state, has its 
abiding effect in the later. So we shall 
be for ever what we shall have become: 
we shall receive the things done in the 
body, whether they be good or whether 
they be evil. ‘Walk in the ways of thine 
heart, and in the sight of thine eyes, but 
know thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment.” | 


VI. 


There is another consideration. We may 
admit that the world is evil. We may 
assent to the conclusion of the latest biologist 
that the disharmonies of man’s nature are 
such, as to make his condition miserable ; 
at least we may agree that man’s life on 
earth, as man is at present constituted, 
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does not satisfy him: it is full of disappoint- 
ment; even if the needs of his physical 
nature are supplied, he is oppressed by the 
sense of his disabilities and his limitations ; 
pain and disease have to be reckoned with, 
and while his aspirations are still unfulfilled, 
there comes death. 


VII. 

Adopt, if you will, the pessimistic view. 
Still I venture to say, that you cannot get 
rid of the conviction, that man exists for 
some great purpose, that man is in some 
sense really great. You cannot believe that 
he is the mere sport of a Creator; you 
cannot believe that this universe is peopled 
with puppets, who are to dance a miserable 
dance, and then cease to be. Man feels 
himself to be the crown and glory of creation 
on this earth, and his whole being rebels 
against any theory, that would imply that 
for the majority of men, existence is a 
dismal failure. 

You say with Longfellow, ‘ Life is real, 
life is earnest.” The life of man here on 
earth is a glorious possession ; it is certainly 
fraught with noble possibilities, tending to 
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great ends. There must be some great 
purpose to be fulfilled here, whether the 
fruit of it be gathered in this world, or 
in a world to come. 

I appeal with confidence to this conviction 
in every man. You are not the play- 
thing of nature ; you exist for some serious 
purpose; you are created for some destiny 
of glory. This is our conviction of the 
greatness of man. 


VIII. 

But we can only reconcile it with the 
hard facts of misery, and disappointment, 
and failure, by the assumption that our 
life here is preparatory to a higher life, 
and partakes of the nature of probation 
and discipline. We are at school here; 
and as the school-life of the boy determines 
the position that he shall be fit for in the 
world, so does our sojourn on earth deter- 
mine our after life, when each shall go 
unto his own place, z.e. the place for which 
in this life he has been made fit. 

If death ends all, then human life on 
earth must be pronounced, for the great 
majority of men, a failure. Equally, if 
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there is another life in store for us, which 
is to be wholly independent of our life 
here, our life here has lost its purpose. It 
is no longer real, no longer earnest. If in 
itself, it cannot satisfy, and if it have no 
bearing on a better life to come, it is indeed 
a vain and unprofitable thing. Then there 
is no answer to the question, Why has God 
placed us here? 


x. 


If life is to be real, there must be real 
issues to be tried here, and determined for 
eternity. This is what we mean by proba- 
tion. But probation ceases to be probation, 
unless there be some finality about it. The 
real responsibility of an earthly life depends 
upon the truth, that certain issues are being 
tried here, and are being settled. If, after 
being tried here, they are not settled, but 
are left open to be tried over again, then 
the earthly life is of no importance, it ceases 
to be real. Men who are not rising to 
the responsibilities of life, who are schooling 
themselves only in that which is low and 
sensual and devilish, fitting themselves for 
an eternity of infinite debasement, sometimes 
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delude their conscience with the thought, 
that though they fail in their present proba- 
tion, there may be the means beyond the 
grave of reversing the choice which they 
now make, and of securing all that which 
here and now they refuse. Now I am far 
from denying that there may be _ other 
probations after this life; other issues may 
be tried, and by such trials some measure 
of salvation may be reached. I know not! 
But I do say this: that if the probation 
of the earthly life is to reckon for nothing, 
ifeiseresults are tol be- superseded ras: of 
no account, then life loses its great purpose, 
it becomes that vain and empty thing which 
the conviction of our inmost heart most 
certainly disallows. 


x 


We therefore look upon this life as con- 
stituting a probation complete in itself, a 
test final as to the issues which it includes. 
And in this view we cannot evade the belief 
in the Particular Judgment at the hour 
of death. The probation is ended. The 
soul is either reprobate or approved, lost 
or saved. There may be other issues to 
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be tried concerning it. The saved soul 
may need some further discipline. There 
may be ways of merciful dealing with the 
lost soul. We know not. But the issues 
of the earthly life are determined, and the 
result is known to God, and known to the 
soul in the Presence of God. This is the 
Particular Judgment which cannot be deferred 
or delayed. The earthly trial is over, and 
the result is declared. 


XI. 

For my own part I cannot see that any 
rational account of man’s life on earth is 
possible, which does not include the doctrine 
of a future, that depends upon the present ; 
the doctrine, therefore, of a judgment deter- 
mined, when this present life is ended. 
This is the Particular Judgment. 

But it is not possible to reason in like 
terms about the General Judgment. The 
second coming of Christ is a truth of Revela- 
tion which is beyond the province of Reason. 
At least it seems to me that Reason only 
helps us thus far, that from our idea of 
God, we must reasonably conclude that 
in the end all evil must be put under the 
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feet of the Good, and the kingdom of 
Goodness and of God must be established 
for ever. 


XII. 


We have spoken of the Particular Judg- 
ment as a single, definite, and instantaneous 
act in respect to each individual soul. But 
when Christ shall come the second time to 
judge the quick and the dead, we think of 
the action as a long-continued one; of which 
St. Paul speaks, when he says, “ Christ must 
reign till he have put all enemies under his 
rook 

We may remember that the word ‘judge’ 
is used in a narrower and in a broader sense. 
In its narrower application it indicates the 
determination of a dispute between two 
persons, or of a charge brought by one 
against another. The accused person is 
judged, and is either acquitted or con- 
demned. 

But the same word is used in a wider 
sense, when it is said that the Lord raised 
up judges who delivered Israel out of the 
hand of their enemies; or when it is said, 
of any particular deliverer, that he “ judged 
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Israel” so many years. Judgment appears 
to be equivalent to government or rule, 
though it probably always implies a rzghteous 
government, doing justice between man and 
man, and giving to each his due. 


XIII. 

So when Christ comes to judge the quick 
and the dead, we do not suppose that His 
office will be merely to proclaim once more 
the sentence of the Particular Judgment, 
but He will come to “reign till he have put 
all enemies under his feet.” It is thus that 
Bishop Gore describes the second coming 
of Christ : 

‘““We know that beyond death is judg- 
ment, and that the final judgment is to be 
the restoration of all things, to the place for 
which they were created, or for which they 
have fitted themselves, in the Universe of 
God, which is the kingdom of Christ. 
Everywhere shall be a divine order. Every 
will and heart shall acknowledge this order, 
and shall adore the sovereignty, the justice, 
the goodness of God.” 

How happy shall we be under this right- 


eous judgment of Christ, in a kingdom, in 
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which each subject shall have his due, and 
each will be called to do that, and only 
that, for which he is fit, Then shall all 
our glorious ideals be attained, and our 
noblest aspirations fulfilled. 


XIV. 


We read much in Holy Scripture about 
the kingdom of Christ and of God. We 
find gracious promises registered in favour 
of the kingdom. Then we turn to the 
Church on earth, and strive to recognise in 
her the fulfilment of prophecy. The Church, 
we say, is His kingdom. But how far does 
the Church fall short of the ideal! The ideal 
is only to be found, when Christ shall come 
again in glory, to judge the quick and the 
dead, to reign with His people till He have 
put all His enemies under His feet. 


xv 

The subject suggests many thoughts. If 

I put one or two of them before you, under- 
stand that they are only thoughts, not articles 
of belief. If they seem to you to contradict 
in any wise the Word of Revelation, put 


them aside, as having no authority. 
P 
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My first thought is this, He must reign 
till He hath put all enemies under His feet. 
Who then are His enemies? Not surely 
any of the subjects of that kingdom of peace 
in which He is to reign in righteousness. 
His enemies can only be the powers of evil, 
or those who have rebelled and refused the 
good, and set themselves as adversaries 
against God. His enemies, if they are 
human souls, must be those whom we call 
the lost. Is there then a suggestion that 
from the glorious kingdom of Christ, there 
shall go forth some ministry of grace, to the 
souls which are suffering the pains of hell ? 
Is the work of the glorious kingdom to be, in 
some sort, what we should call a missionary 
work, to reconcile those who have been 
alienated from God, and to bring them in 
submission to the feet of Christ? Not to 
restore to them the high privilege which 
they once for all refused, and renounced, 
but to bring them at least to peace. with 
God, to serve Him, if it may not now be 
as sons, yet even as hired servants. And 
if this may be, then at last shall hell be 
emptied, and there shall be no more death. 
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XVL 

The second thought that I would suggest 
to you is, that this is the meaning of the 
verse following the text. The last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. Death 
does not mean the act of dying, but rather 
that state of death, or of hell, which consists 
in the separation of the soul from God. 
Death cannot be destroyed, till his victims 
be delivered from his hand. If the ministry 
of grace radiate from the throne of Christ, 
and the call to reconciliation be proclaimed, 
until the last one of the lost be brought into 
submission under the feet of Christ, then 
indeed there is no more death. The last 
enemy shall have been destroyed, even 
death. And then shall the mediatorial work 
of Christ be finished and complete: He died 
for all; He hath drawn all men unto Him; 
all Israel hath been saved; He hath lost 
none. Then shall He “deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father; that 
God may be all in all.” 


XVII. 


These may be vain speculations, yet, 
surely, some such thoughts are inspired, by 
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the words of the great Prophet, ‘“ For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. To the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no limit, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to 
order it, and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice from henceforth even for 
ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will 
perform this.” 

God willeth not the death of a sinner, but 
that he should turn from his sin and be 
saved; yet the Holy Ghost forces no one. 
God’s will is resisted every day, and never 
so obstinately resisted, as when men hear 
the Gospel call, and yet will not come to 
Christ, that they might have life. 

God wills to save you, and you will not 
be saved. And He has bestowed upon you 
the great gift of liberty, so that your will is 
free, 

Therefore God’s purpose is thwarted, for 
the time at least, for this life’s whole pro- 
bation if you will. But can His purpose be 
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thwarted for ever? The Bible abounds in 
passages which tell of the triumph of the 
kingdom. Christ shall see of the “travail 
of His soul and be satisfied.” Think you 
that He can be satisfied, while one soul for 


which He died, is still in rebellion against 
God ! 


XVIII. 


In the Nicene Creed we speak of the 
glory of the eternal judgment. He shall 
come again wth glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead and His kingdom shall 
have no end. That “glory” is an article 
of the Christian Faith, the glory of the 
Second Coming. What then is your idea 
of the glory of eternal judgment? Is that 
glory to be found in the eternal condem- 
nation of sinners : 

While the wicked are confounded 

Doomed to flames of woe unbounded? 
Does a father find glory in the punishment 
even of his most rebellious child? St. Paul 
speaks of the glory of condemnation as 
belonging to the law of Moses, but he 
contrasts this with the glory of the Gospel 
of Christ. He writes “If the ministration 
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of death was glorious, how shall not the 
ministration of the spirit be rather glorious ? 
For if the ministration of condemnation be 
glory much more doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory.” 

Hold fast, then, to the Catholic Faith as 
we recite it every day, “He shall come 
again with glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead,” His kingdom shall have no 
end, 

Dream your dreams about eternity, but 
let them be dreams of glory. Thine O Lord 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 
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By Rev. H. B. Swere, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


TIMES.—‘ A learned and scholarly performance, up to date with the most recent 
advances in New Testament criticism.” 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. A Historico-Critical Commentary on 
the Gospel according to St. Mark, with Text, Translation, and In- 
troduction. By ALLAN MeEnzigs, Professor of Divinity and Biblical 
Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outlines of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, with 
additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Rey. A. CALVERT, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Gospel of St. Luke— 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE. The Greek Text 
as Revised by Bishop Wesrcorr and Dr. Hort. With Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. Bonp, M.A, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“ The notes are short and crisp—suggestive rather than 
exhaustive.” 4 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. A Course 
of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke, By F. D. Maurice. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE IN GREEK, 
AFTER THE WESTCOTT AND HORT TEXT. Edited, 
with Parallels, Illustrations, Various Readings, and Notes, by the 
Rev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A. Demy 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

ST. LUKE THE PROPHET. By Epwarp Carus SeLtwyn, D.D. 


Gospel of St. John— [Crown 8vo. §&s. 6d. net. 
THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF CHRIST. Being a Study and 
Exposition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. By Rev. Canon 
BERNARD, M.A. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. ; , 
EXPOSITORY TIMES.—“ Quite recently we have had an exposition by him whom 
many call the greatest expositor living. But Canon Bernard’s work is still the work that 
will help the preacher most.” 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. ByF.D.Mauriceg. Cr.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By 
the late ARCHBISHOP BENSON. With an Introduction by 
ADELINE, DucuEss OF BEDFORD. Super Royal 8vo. 2Is. net. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1900-1. 
By the Rey. Dr. CHASE, President of Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THECODEX 
BEZAE. By the Rev. F. H. Cuasz, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES IN GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
With Notes by Rev. F, RENDALL, M.A. Cr. 8vo. _ 6s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— «Mr. Rendall has given us a very useful as well as a 
very scholarly book.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ Mr. Rendall is a careful scholar and a thought- 
ful writer, and the student may learn a good deal from his commentary.” 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By F. D. Maurice. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
Revised by Bishop Westcotr and Dr. Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. PaGr, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. The Authorised Version, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. 
Watrole, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Mr. Page’s Notes on the Greek Text of the Acts are very 
well known, and are decidedly scholarly and individual. . . . Mr. Page has written an 
introduction which is brief, scholarly and suggestive.” 

THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. TuHE CHURCH OF: 
JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE GENTILES, THE CHURCH 
OF THE WorLpD. Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By 
Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d, 


THE EPISTLES—tThe Epistles of St. Paul— 

ST, PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By Very Rey. C. J. VAUGHAN. 7th Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. A New Transla- 
tion by Rev. W. G. RuTHERFORD. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

PILOT.— Small as the volume is, it has very much to say, not only to professed 
students of the New Testament, but also to the ordinary reader of the Bible. . . . The 
layman who buys the book will be grateful to one who helps him to realise that this per- 
plexing Epistle ‘was once a plain letter concerned with a theme which plain men might 
understand.’ ” 


PROLEGOMENA TO ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE 
ROMANS AND THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. F. J. A. Hort. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.— Will*be welcomed by all theologians as ‘an invaluable contribution to the 
study of those Epistles’ as the editor of the volume justly calls it.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.— The lectures are an important contribution to the study 
of the famous Epistles of which they treat.” 
ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. An Essay on 
its Destination and Date. By E. H. Askwirx, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Epistles of St. Paul—continued. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LicuTFoor. t1oth Edition. 8vo, 12s, 

SAINT PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. The Greek 
Text with Notes and Addenda. By the late BRooKE Foss WEsT- 
corr, DID!, D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. A Revised 
Text and Translation, with Exposition and Notes, By J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 2nd Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


GUARDIAN.— Although we have some good commentaries on Ephesians, . . . no 
one who has studied this Epistle would say that there was no need for further light and 
leading ; and the present volume covers a good deal of ground which has not been 
covered, or not nearly so well covered, before.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—‘We have no hesitation in saying that this volume will at 
once take its place as the standard commentary upon the Epistle to the Ephesians. . . . 
We earnestly beg the clergy and intelligent laity to read and ponder over this most 
inspiring volume.” 

PILOT.—“ We can scarcely give higher praise to Dr. Robinson’s ‘Ephesians’ than 
that which is implied in the expression of our opinion that it is worthy of a place beside 
the commentaries of Lightfoot, Westcott, and Swete. And an exposition of this Epistle 
on the scale of their writings was much needed. . . . For soberness of judgment, accuracy 
of scholarship, largeness of view, and completeness of sympathy with the teaching of 
St. Paul, the work which is now in our hands leaves nothing to be desired. . . . A work 
which is in every way so excellent, and which in every page gives us a fresh insight into 
the meaning and purpose of what is, from at least one point of view, the greatest of 
St. Paul's Epistles.” 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s, 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With transla- 
tion, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers, By Very Rev. 
C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON, A Revised Text, with Introductions, ete. By 
Bishop Licutroor. 9th Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. Analysis and Ex- 
amination Notes. By Rev. G. W. GARRoD. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THESSALONIAN EPISTLES. 
By E. H. Askwitu, D.D., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Greek Text, 
with Commentary by the Rev. GEoRGE MiLuicaNn, D.D.  8vo. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. With 
Analysis and Notes by the Rev. G. W. GARRop, B,A. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. With 
Analysis and Notes by Rey. G. W. GARROD. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHESIANS, THE 
COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. With Introductions and 
Notes, By Rev. J. Li, Davies. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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The Epistles of St. Paul—continued. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. Part I. con- 
taining the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. By Very Rev. C. 
J. VAUGHAN. 2nd Edition, 8vo. Sewed. Is. éd. 

NOTES ON EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL FROM UNPUBLISHED 
COMMENTARIES. By Bishop Licutroor, D.D. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

THE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL TO SEVEN CHURCHES 
AND THREE FRIENDS. With the Letter to the Hebrews. 
Translated by ARTHUR S. Way, D.Litt. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN OF ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. Re- 
printed from Bishop LicHTFoor’s Commentaries. With Preface 
by the Lorp BisHop oF DurHAM. Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 


The Epistles of St. Peter— 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER, I. 1 toIl.17. The Greek 
Text, with Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and additional 
Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D.,D.C.L., LL. D. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER (Greek Text). By 
J. Howarp B. MasTeRMAN, Principal of the Midland Clergy 
College, Edgbaston, Birmingham. Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Epistle of St. Jude and the Second Epistle of St. Peter— 


THE EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE AND THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Comments. By JosrpH B. Mayor, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 14s. 


net. 
NATION.— An edition which will rank for many years as the most generous and 
probably the most competent in existence . . . For its excellence the scholar will seek 


in vain elsewhere.” 


The Epistle of St. James— 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. JosEpH B. Mayor, M.A. 2nd 

Edition. 8vo. 14s, net. 


The Epistles of St. John— 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By F. D. Maurice. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. 
By Right Rev. Bishop WestcoTr. 4th Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GUAR DIA N.—* It contains a new or rather revised text, with careful critical remarks 
and helps; very copious footnotes on the text; and after each of the chapters, 
longer and more elaborate notes in treatment of leading or difficult questions, whether in 
respect of reading or theology. . . . Dr. Westcott has accumulated round them so much 
matter that, if not new, was forgotten, or generally unobserved, and_has thrown so much 
light upon their language, theology, and characteristics. ... The notes, critical, 
illustrative, and exegetical, which are given beneath the text, are extraordinarily full and 
careful. . . . They exhibit the same minute analysis of every phrase and word, the same 
scrupulous weighing of every inflection and variation that characterised Dr. Westcott’s 
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commentary on the Gospel. . . . There is scarcely a syllable throughout the Epistles 
which is dismissed without having undergone the most anxious interrogation.” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The more we examine this precious volume the more 
its exceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows upon the mind.” 
The Epistle to the Hebrews— 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
ENGLISH. With Notes. By Rev. F. RENDALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. English Text, with Com- 
mentary. By the same. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. With Notes. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TIMES.—‘‘ The name and reputation of the Dean of Llandaff are a better recom- 
mendation than we can give of the Zfistle to the Hebrews, the Greek text, with notes ; 
an edition which represents the results of more than thirty years’ experience in the training 
of students for ordination.” 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. By Right Rev. Bishop Westcott. 8yvo. 14s. 


GUAR DIAN.—“ In form this is a companion volume to that upon the Epistles of St. 
John. ‘The type is excellent, the printing careful, the index thorough; and the volume 
contains a full introduction, followed by the Greek text, with a running commentary, and 
a number of additional notes on verbal and doctrinal points which needed fuller discus- 
sion. . . . His conception of inspiration is further illustrated by the treatment of the Old 
Testament in the Epistle, and the additional notes that bear on this point deserve very 
careful study. ‘The spirit in which the student should approach the perplexing questions 
of Old Testament criticism could not be better described than it is in the last essay.” 


The Book of Revelations— 
THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By the Rev. Professor H. B. 
SweETE, D.D, Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“ We may at once say that no student of the Apocalypse will 
in the future be able to do without it. Dr. Swete’s treatment is exhaustive and 
impartial, his personal modesty with regard to expressions of opinion is great, while his 
knowledge is wide and varied, and his method is characterised by intense reverence... . 
The commentary is a model of painstaking care and thought, and particularly strong on 
its linguistic side.” 


INTRODUCTION AND NOTES ON THE APOCALYPSE. 
Ch. I.-III. By the late Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D. Crown 8vo. 

THE APOCALYPSE. A Study. By ArcuBisHop BENSON. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By Rey. Prof. W. 
MILLIGAN. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


DISCUSSIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE. By the same. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. By Very 
Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN. 5th Edition. Crown 8yo. tos. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC 
APOCALYPSE. By Epwarp Carus SeLwyn, D.D. Crown 

8yo. 6s. net. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. By W. Apis WricuT, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Cc 
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Christian Church, thistory of the 


Bury (Professor J. B.—THE LIFE OF ST, PATRICK, AND 
HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 8vo. 12s. net. 

Cheetham (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH DURING THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. Cr. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ A brief but authoritative summary of early ecclesiastical history.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Particularly clear in its exposition, systematic in its dis- 
position and development, and as light and attractive in style ascould reasonably be 
expected from the nature of the subject.” 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM THE RE- 
FORMATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. Cr. 8vo. [lx the Press. 
Gwatkin (H. M..)—SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
Illustrative of Church History to the Time of Constantine. 2nd 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
To this edition have been prefixed short accounts of the writers 
from whom the passages are selected. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon).—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Middle Age. Ed. by Bishop Stusss. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. Revised by Bishop Stuns. Cr. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Hort (Dr. F. J. A..—TWO DISSERTATIONS. 1 On 
MONOTENH® @EO® in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the 
“‘Constantinopolitan” Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the 
Fourth Century. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHRISTIAN ECCLESIA. A Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Conceptions of the Ecclesia, and Four 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kriiger (Dr. G.)—HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Cr. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lowrie (W.)—CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHAOLOGY: 
A HANDBOOK TO THE MONUMENTS OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. [Svo. 2Is. net. 

Oliphant (T. L. Kington). -ROME AND REFORM. 2 vols. 

Simpson (W.)—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sohm (Prof.)— OUTLINES OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Translated by Miss May S1INcLair. With a Preface by Prof. H. 


M. GwaTKIN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘It fully deserves the praise given to it by Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin (who contributes a preface to this translation) of being ‘ neither a meagre 
sketch nor a confused mass of facts, but a masterly outline,’ and it really ‘supplies a 
want,’ as affording to the intelligent reader who has no time or interest in details, a con- 
nected general view of the whole vast field of ecclesiastical history.” 


Vaughan (Very Rev. C. J..—THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST 
DAYS. THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. THE CHURCH OF THE 
GENTILES. THE CHURCH OF THE WoRLD. Crown 8yo. ros. 6d, 
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Catechism of— 

CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By Rev. J. C. P. 
ALpous. Pott 8vo. Is. net. 

THOSE HOLY MYSTERIES. By Rev. J. C. P. ALpous. Pott 
8vo. Is. net. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. By Rev. Canon MAcLEAR. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for Junior 
Classes and Schools. By the same. Pott 8vo. 6d. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. By the Rey. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION. By the 
Rev. C. J. VauGHAN, D.D. Pott 8vo. Is. 6d. 

THE BAPTISMAL OFFICE AND THE ORDER OF CON- 
FIRMATION. By the Rev. F. ProcTer and the Rev. CANON 
MACLEAR. Pott 8vo. 6d. 


Disestablishment— 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. What are 
they? By E. A. FREEMAN. Crown 8yvo. Sewed, 6d. 

A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By RouNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ANCIENT FACTS & FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES 
AND TITHES. By the same. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

A HANDBOOK ON WELSH CHURCH DEFENCE. By the 
Bishop of St. AsapH. 3rd Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, 6d. 


Dissent in its Relation to— 
DISSENT IN ITS RELATION TO THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By Rev. G. H. CurtTeis. Bampton Lectures for 1871, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History of— 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. Edited by the late 
DEAN STEPHENS and the Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. In Eight 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST (597-1066). By the Rev. W. Hunt. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE NOR- 
MAN CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD 
I. (1066-1272). By DEAN STEPHENS. 7s. 6d. 

Vol, ll. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES (1272-1486). 
By the Rey. CANON CAPES, sometime Reader of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. 7s, 6d. 
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History—continued. 

F Vol. IV. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY VIII. TO THE DEATH OF MARY (1509-1558). 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. V. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE REIGNS OF 
ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. (1558-1625). By the Rev. 
W. H. FRERE. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. VI. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCES- 
SION OF CHARLES I. TO THE DEATH OF ANNE 
(1625-1714). By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. VII. THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE ACCES- 
SION OF GEORGE I. TO°THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (1714-1800). By the late Rev. 
Canon OVERTON, D.D., and the Rev. F. RELTON, A.K.C. 7s. 6d. 

In Preparation. 
Vol. VIII. THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By F. W. CornisH, M.A., Vice- 
Provost of Eton College. 
THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By the Hon. ARTHUR 
ELuiot. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. Compiled from Original Sources by HENRY GEE, 
B.D., F.S.A., and W. J. Harpy, F.S.A, Cr. 8vo, os. Gd: 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.—* Will be welcomed alike by students and 
by a much wider circle of readers interested in the history of the Church of England. 
For the benefit of the latter all the Latin pieces have been translated into English. . . . 
It fully deserves the hearty imprimatur of the Bishop of Oxford prefixed to it.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Students of the English Constitution as well as students 
of Church History will find this volume a valuable aid to their researches.” 

SCOTTISH GUAR DIAN.—“ There is no book in existence that contains so much 
original material likely to prove valuable to those who wish to investigate ritual or 
historical questions affecting the English Church.” 


Holy Communion— 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE FROM THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER, with Select Readings from the Writings 
of the Rev, F. D. Maurice. Edited by Bishop CoLENso. 6th 
Edition. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions for the newly 
Confirmed. By Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 32mo, 6d. 

A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION AND 
FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions. By the 

Liturgy— [same. 32mo. 2s. 

A COMPANION TO THE LECTIONARY. By Rev. W. BENHAM, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CREEDS. By Rev. Canon 
MACLEAR. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW .-—“ Mr. Maclear's text-books of Bible history 
are so well known that to praise them is unnecessary. He has now added to them Ax 
Introduction to the Creeds, which we do not hesitate to call admirable. The book 
consists, first, of an historical introduction, occupying 53 pages, then an exposition of 
the twelve articles of the Creed extending to page 299, an appendix containing the texts 
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of a considerable number of Creeds, and lastly, three indices which, as far as we have 
tested them, we must Pronounce very good. . . . We may add that we know already 
that the book has been used with great advantage in ordinary parochial work.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Rev. G, F. Maciear, 1D Des 
and Rev. W. W. WILLIAMs. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The BisHor or Sarispury at the Church Congress spoke of this as “‘a book which 
will doubtless have, as it deserves, large circulation.” 

ST. FJAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ Theological students and others will find this com- 
prehensive yet concise volume most valuable.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—* A valuable addition to the well-known series of Theo: 
logical Manuals published by Messrs. Macmillan.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ Those who are in any way responsible for the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders must often have felt the want of such a book as Dr. Maclear, 
with the assistance of his colleague, Mr. Williams, has just published.” 


NEW HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 
With a rationale of its Offices on the basis of the former Work by 
FRANCIS PRocTer, M.A. Revised and re-written by WALTER 
Howarp FRer#, M.A., Priest of the Community of the Resur- 
rection. Second Impression. Crown 8yo. 125, 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. F. Procrer and Rev. Canon 
MAcLEar. Pott 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

THE ELIZABETHAN PRAVER-BOOK AND ORNAMENTS. 
With an Appendix of Documents. By Henry Gez, D.D. 
Crown 8yvo. 55s. 

TWELVE DISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE LITURGY AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, 4th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Historical and Biographical— 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL EXPANSION OF ENGLAND IN 
THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1894-95. By ALFRED DAR RVG: DB). C- las 
formerly Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia and Tasmania. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 

The author’s preface says: ‘‘ The one object of these lectures—delivered 
on the Hulsean Foundation in 1894-95—is to make some slight contribu- 
tion to that awakening of interest in the extraordinary religious mission of 
England which seems happily characteristic of the present time.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ These lectures are particularly interesting as containing the case 
for the Christian missions at a time when there is a disposition to attack them in some 
1 
quarters. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. From 
St. Augustine to Juxon, By the Very Rev. WALTER F ARQUHAR 
Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, Demy 8vo. The volumes sold 
separately as follows :—Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. IL., 155.3 Vols Vs, 
15s. ; Vols, VI. and VII., 30s.; Vol. WITT. 15s. vole xe 
15s. ; Vol. XI., 15s. ; Vol. XII., 15s. 


ATHENZUM.—“ The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interest- 
ing of histories.” 
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Historical and Biographical—continued. 

THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REVEREND BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, D.D., Late Lord Bishop of Durham. By his Son, 
the Rev, ARTHUR WestcoTT. With Photogravure Portraits. 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 17s. net. Abridged edition in One 
Vol. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

MEMOIRS OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Edited by E. G. Sanprorp. With Photogravure and other 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

RUGBY MEMOIR OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 1857-1869. 
By F, E. KircHEner, Assistant Master at Rugby School, 1862- 
1875. With Portrait. S8vo. Sewed, 1s. 6d. net. 

THE EXETER EPISCOPATE OF ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 
1869-1885. By E. G. SANDFORD, his sometime Chaplain, Arch- 
deacon of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

FREDERICK TEMPLE. An Appreciation. By E. G. SANDFORD, 
Archdeacon of Exeter. With a Biographical Introduction by 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; son of 
the Archbishop. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 4s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP BENSON. By his 
SON. 

Abridged Edition. In one Vol. 8s. 6d. net. 

CHARLOTTE MARY YONGE: HER LIFE AND LETTERS. 
By CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. 
By E. S. Purcett. Two Vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 1833-45. By 
DEAN CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF R. W. CHURCH, late Dean 
of St. Paul’s. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
HORT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime Hulsean Professor and 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In two Vols. With Portrait. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 17s. net. 

THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 
told in his own letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. 
With Portraits. Two Vols. Crown 8yo. 16s. 

MEMORIALS. (PART I.) FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766- 
1865. By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. ‘Two Vols. 8vo. 25s, net. (PART II.) PERSONAL 
AND POLITICAL, 1865-1895. Two Vols. 25s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER, late 
Dean of Lincoln, sometime Vicar of Wantage. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Historical and Biographical—continued. 


IN THE COURT OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY. Read and others v. The Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 
Judgment, Nov. 21, 1890. 2nd Edition. $8vo. 2s. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON RESERVATION 
OF THE SACRAMENT. Lambeth Palace, May 1, 1900. 
8vo. Sewed. Is. net. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK ON RESERVATION OF 
SACRAMENT. Lambeth Palace, May 1, 1900. $8vo. Sewed. 
Is. net. 


CANTERBURY DIOCESAN GAZETTE. Monthly. 8vo. 2d. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Edited by I. ABranAms and 
C. G. MONTEFIORE. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Vols. 1-7, 12s. 6d. 
each. Vol. 8 onwards, 15s. each. (Annual Subscription, 1 Is.) 


Devotional Books 


Cornish (J. F..—-WEEK BY WEEK. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Eastlake (Lady).—-FELLOWSHIP: LETTERS ADDRESSED 
TO MY SISTER-MOURNERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ATHEN 4 UM.—“ Tender and unobtrusive, and the author thoroughly realises the 
sorrow of those she addresses; it may soothe mourning readers, and can by no means 
aggravate or jar upon their feelings.” 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ A very touching and at the same time a very 
sensible book. It breathes throughout the truest Christian spirit.” 


NONCONFORMIST.—< A beautiful little volume, written with genuine feeling, 
good taste, and a right appreciation of the teaching of Scripture relative to sorrow and 
suffering.” 


IMITATIO CHRISTI, Lipri IV. Printed in Borders after Holbein, 
Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of Death, Acts of 
Mercy, Emblems, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Keble (J.. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Edited by C. M. 
YonceE. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Kingsley (Charles) —OUT OF THE DEEP: WORDS 
FOR THE SORROWFUL. From the writings of CHARLES 
KinesLey. Extra Feap. vo. 3s. 6d. 

DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. By his Wife. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘ Life after Death.” Edited 
by his Wife. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Maclear (Rev. Canon)—A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION, WITH 
PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS. 32mo. 2s. 
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Maurice (Frederick Denison)—LESSONS OF HOPE. Readings 
from the Works of F. D. Maurice. Selected by Rev. J. Lt. 
Davirs, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

THE COMMUNION SERVICE. From the Book of Common 
Prayer, with select readings from the writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A. Edited by the Rev. JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
By FREDERICK DENISON Maurice and others, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. With a Preface by 
Very Rev. C. J. VauGHAN, D.D. New Edition. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Welby-Gregory (The Hon. Lady)—LINKS AND CLUES. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Westcott (Bishop)—_THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND 
LIFE. Selections from the Writings of Bishop Westcotr. Edited 
by Rev. S, PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Fathers 


INDEX OF NOTEWORTHY WORDS AND PHRASES FOUND 
IN. THE CLEMENTINE WRITINGS, COMMONLY 
CALLED THE HOMILIES OF CLEMENT. 8vo. 5s. 


Benson (Archbishop).—CYPRIAN : HIS LIFE, HIS TIMES, 
HIS WORK. By the late EDWARD WHITE BEnson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 8vo. 21s. net. 

TIMES.—‘“‘ In all essential respects, in sobriety of judgment and temper, in sym- 
pathetic insight into character, in firm grasp of historical and ecclesiastical issues, in 
scholarship and erudition, the finished work is worthy of its subject and worthy of its 
author. . . . In its main outlines full of dramatic insight and force, and in its details full 
of the fruits of ripe learning, sound judgment, a lofty Christian temper, and a mature 
ecclesiastical wisdom,” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“On the whole, and with all reservations which can 
possibly be made, this weighty volume is a contribution to criticism and learning on 
which we can but congratulate the Anglican Church. We wish more of her bishops were 
capable or desirous of descending into that arena of pure intellect from which Dr. Benson 
returns with these posthumous laurels.” 


Gwatkin (H. M..—_SELECTIONS FROM EARLY WRITERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE TIME 
OF CONSTANTINE. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)—SIX LECTURES ON THE ANTE- 
NICENE FATHERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Though certainly popular in form and treatment they are so in the best 
sense of the words, and they bear throughout the impress of the ripe scholarship, the 
rare critical acumen, and the lofty ethical temper which marked all Dr. Hort’s work.” 

NOTES ON CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
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Hort (Dr. F. J. A.) and Mayor (J. B.. CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA: MISCELLANIES (STROMATEIS). Book VII. 
The Greek Text, with Introduction, Translation, Notes, Disserta- 
tions, and Indices. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Kriiger (G..—HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Lightfoot (Bishop)-THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Part I. 
ST. CLEMENT OF RoME, Revised Texts, with Introductions, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 2 vols. S8vo. 32s. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Icnarrus to St. Poty- 
CARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. 3 vols. 2nd Edition. Demy 8vo. 48s. 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Abridged Edition. With Short 
Introductions, Greek Text, and English Translation. Svo. 16s. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A conspectus of these early and intensely in- 
teresting Christian ‘ Documents’ such as had not hitherto been attainable, and thereby 
renders a priceless service to all serious students of Christian theology, and even of 
Roman history.” 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“ From the account of its contents, the student may 
appreciate the value of this last work ofa great scholar, and its helpfulness as an aid to 
an intelligent examination of the earliest post-Apostolic writers. The texts are con- 
structed on the most careful collation of all the existing sources. The introductions are 
brief, lucid, and thoroughly explanatory of the historical and critical questions related to 
the texts. The introduction to the Didache, and the translation of the ‘Church Manual 
of Early Christianity,’ are peculiarly interesting, as giving at once an admirable version 
of it, and the opinion of the first of English biblical critics on the latest discovery in 
patristic literature.” 


bymnologyp 


Bernard (Canon T. D.)—THE SONGS OF THE HOLY 
NATIVITY. Being Studies of the Benedictus, Magnificat, 
Gloria in Excelsis, and Nunc Dimittis. Crown 8vo. 53s. 


Brooke (Stopford A.)—CHRISTIAN HYMNS. _ Edited and 
arranged. cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Selborne (Roundell, Earl of)— 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A HYMNAL. Chiefly from Zhe Book of Praise. In various sizes. 

B. Pott $vo, larger type. 1s.—C. Same Edition, fine paper. 1s. 6d.— 
An, Edition with Music, Selected, Harmonised, and Composed by 
JoHN HuULLAH. Pott 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Smith (Horace))—HYMNS AND PSALMS. Ex. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Woods (M. A.)— HYMNS FOR SCHOOL WORSHIP. 
Compiled by M. A. Woods. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
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Religious Teaching 


Bell (Rev. G. C.)—RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS. For Teachers and Parents. Suggestions as 
to Lessons on the Bible, Early Church History, Christian Evidences, 
etc. By the Rev. G. C. Beit, M.A., Master of Marlborough 
College. 2nd Edition. With new chapter on Christian Ethic. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.— The hints and suggestions given are admirable, and, as far as Bible 
teaching or instruction in ‘ Christian Evidences’ is concerned, leave nothing to be desired. 
Much time and thought has evidently been devoted by the writer to the difficulties which 
confront the teacher of the Old Testament, and a large portion of the volume is taken up 
with the consideration of this branch of his subject.” 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—« For those teachers who are dissatisfied with the 
existing state of things, and who are striving after something better, this little handbook 
is invaluable. Its aim is ‘to map out a course of instruction on practical lines, and to 
suggest methods and books which may point the way toa higher standpoint and a wider 
horizon.’ For the carrying out of this, and also for his criticism of prevailing methods, 
all teachers owe Mr. Bell a debt of gratitude; and if any are roused to a due sense of 
their responsibility in this matter, he will feel that his book has not been written in vain.” 


Gilbert (Dr. G. H.\—A PRIMER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. Based on the Teaching of Jesus, its Founder and 
Living Lord. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Joseph (N. S..\—RELIGION, NATURAL AND REVEALED. 
A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ts. net. Leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

Knox (E. M.)—BIBLE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 
GENESIS. Globe 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Lawson (H. N.)—THE BIBLE STORY. For Children of 
all’ Ages. Revised by FREDERICK P. Lawson, M.A., Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough. The Beginnings of the Jewish Church. 
Illustrated. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Sermons, Lectures, Hddresses, and 
Theological Essays 


(See also ‘ Bible,’ ‘ Church of England,’ ‘ Fathers’) 
Abrahams (Israel) —FESTIVAL STUDIES. Being Thoughts 


on the Jewish Year. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


Abrahams (I.)—Montefiore (C.G.)—ASPECTS OF JUDAISM. 
Being Eighteen Sermons. 2nd Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.— There is a great deal in them that does not appeal to Jews alone, for, 
especially in Mr. Montefiore's addresses, the doctrines advocated, with much charm of 
style, are often not by any means exclusively Jewish, but such as are shared and 
honoured by all who care for religion and morality as those terms are commonly under- 
stood in the western world.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Both from the homiletic and what may be called the 
big-world point of view, this little volume is one of considerable interest.” 
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Ainger (Rev. Alfred) THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN LIFE. 
i Edited, with Preface, by Canon BEECHING. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘We think we can safely say that no one commencing to read this 
volume will leave any single sermon unread. Canon Ainger was a careful and conscien- 
tious writer, and composed his sermons with a fidelity to literary form and exactness of 
expression that will please the most imperious critic. If we were to single out any one 
quality of these discourses, it would be the close, searching analysis of human nature. 
He was a close observer of human life in all its strange inconsistencies and varying 
moods, a shrewd judge of motive and disposition.” 


Allen (V. G..—FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH, OR THE 
DOCTRINE OF CHRIST AS THE LORD HATH COM- 
MANDED, AND AS THIS CHURCH HATH RECEIVED 
THE SAME ACCORDING TO THE COMMANDMENTS 
OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Askwith (E. H.)—THE CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION OF 
HOLINESS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SPECTATOR.—“ A well-reasoned and really noble view of the essential pur- 


pose of the Christian revelation. . . . We hope that Mr. Askwith’s work will be widely 
read.” 


Bather (Archdeacon).—_ON SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES, 
CATECHISING, PREACHING, erc. Edited, with a Preface, 
by Very Rev. C. J. VAuGHAN, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Benson (Archbishop)— 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON IN IRELAND. A record of his Irish 
Sermons and Addresses. Edited by J. H. BERNARD. Crown 


8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“No words of mine could appreciate, or do justice 
to, the stately language and lofty thoughts of the late Primate; they will appeal to 
every Churchman.” 


Bernard (Canon Ed. Russell). GREAT MORAL TEACHERS. 
Eight Lectures on Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, and Epictetus 
delivered in Salisbury Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Bernard (Canon T.D.)—THE SONGS OF THE HOLY NATIV- 
ITY CONSIDERED (1) AS RECORDED IN SCRIPTURE, 
(2) AS IN USE IN THE CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

Brastow (Prof. L. O.) REPRESENTATIVE MODERN 
PREACHERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE MODERN PULPIT. A Study of Homiletic Sources and 
Characteristics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Brooke (Rev. Stopford A..—SHORT SERMONS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts )— 

THE CANDLE OF THE LORD, and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

TWENTY SERMONSs Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF INIQUITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND 
SOCIAL. Edited by the Rev. JoHN CoTTon Brooks. Crown 
8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 
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Brooks (Phillips, late Bishop of Massachusetts )—continued. 
NEW STARTS IN LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
THE MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. Lenten Readings. Royal 
16mo. 5s. 
THE LAW OF GROWTH, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—* All instinct with the piety, breadth of mind, and eloquence which 
have given Phillips Brooks’ pulpit prolocutions their rare distinction among productions 
of this kind, that of being really and truly suitable for more Sundays than one.” 

GLOBE.—"So manly in outlook and so fresh and suggestive in treatment.’ 


SEEKING LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—‘“‘It will, we think, be generally agreed that the twenty- 
one sermons in this concluding volume are worthy to rank with the other volumes of a 
notable series. There is the wonted felicity in the choice of subjects, and the wonted 
combination of spiritual insight and practical force in their treatment.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. The Bohlen Lectures, 1879. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING DELIVERED AT YALE COL- 
LEGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. Selections from the 
Writings of Bishop Phillips Brooks. By H. L. S. and L. H. S. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT. Lenten Readings selected 
from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. PHrLiips Brooks, D.D. 
By W. M. L. Jay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Campbell (Dr. John M‘Leod)— 
THE NATURE OF THE ATONEMENT. 6th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THOUGHTS ON REVELATION. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 55. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GIFT OF ETERNAL LIFE. 
Compiled from.Sermons preached at Row, in the years 1829-31. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Carpenter (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon)— 
TRUTH IN TALE. Addresses, chiefly to Children. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 
THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION: Bampton 
Lectures, 1887. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TWILIGHT DREAMS. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON PREACHING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN REUNION. Being a 
Charge to the Clergy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Dr. Boyd Carpenter treats this very difficult subject with moderation 
and good sense, and with a clear-headed perception of the limits which inexorably cir- 
cumscribe the natural aspirations of Christians of different churches and nationalities for 
a more intimate communion and fellowship.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ He discusses with chatacteristic vigour and felicity the 
claims which hinder reunion, and the true idea and scope of catholicity.” 


Charteris (Prof. A. H..—THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, ITS 
LIFE AND WORK, An Attempt to trace the work of the 
Church in some of its Departments from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES. Edited by 
GEORGE Haw. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Church (Dean)— 

HUMAN LIFE AND ITS CONDITIONS, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISATION, and other Sermons and Lectures. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gai 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ADVENT SERMONS. 1885. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VILLAGE SERMONS. Third Series. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—In these sermons we see how a singularly gifted and cultivated mind was 
able to communicate its thoughts on the highest subjects to those with whom it might 
be supposed to have little in common. . His village sermons are not the by- work of 
one whose interests were elsewhere in higher matters. They are the outcome of his 
deepest interests and of the life of his choice. . These sermons are worth perusal if 
only to show what preaching, even to the humble and unlearned hearers, may be made 
in really competent hands.” 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
PASCAL AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CLERGYMAN’S SELF-EXAMINATION CONCERNING THE 
APOSTLES’ CREED. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Congreve (Rev. John).—HIGH HOPES AND PLEADINGS 
FOR A REASONABLE FAITH, NOBLER THOUGHTS, 
LARGER CHARITY. Crown 8vo. 55. 


Davidson (Archbishop)— 

A CHARGE DELIVERED’ TO’ THE ‘CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, October 29, 30, 31, 1894. 
8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF WINCHESTER, Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, 1899. 8vo. Sewed. 2s. 6d. net. 

THe CHRISTIAN SORPORTUNIT Y. Being Sermons and 
Speeches delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ To all who hope for and long to help our age, to the true Christian 
and the true patriot on both sides of the seas, in the new home where the speaker spent 
so happy and fruitful a sojourn, in the old to which he has returned, as we hope, refreshed 


and encouraged, we commend these hopeful, prayerful, suggestive ‘words as in a very real 
sense the best of Christmastide reading.” 


Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)— 
THE GOSPEL AND MODERN LIFE. 2nd Edition, to which is 
added Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
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Davies (Rev. J. Llewelyn)—continued. 


WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. Extra Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING. Extra Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER, 
as interpreted by their Outward Signs. Three Addresses. New 
Edition. Pott 8vo. Is. 


ORDER AND GROWTH AS INVOLVED IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CONSTITUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL APPREHENSION: Sermons and Papers. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


Day (E. E.)—SEEKING THE KINGDOM. A Study. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo. Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net, 


Canon Brecuinc in a letter to the Editor of the SPECTATOR.—“I should like to 
draw the attention of your readers to a book recently published, Tze Diary of a Church- 
Goer. ... What in my judgment, gives the book its value, and makes it worth the 
attention of thoughtful people, is the glimpse it affords of a cultivated mind worshipping 
and reflecting upon its religious experiences. . . . It is this positive side of the book with 
which I feel myself most in sympathy ; but its critical side also is worth serious attention, 
especially from the clergy, because it will show them where at least one thoughtful man 
finds difficulties.” 


Donehoo (J. de Quincey). -THE APOCRYPHAL AND LE- 
GENDARY LIFE OF CHRIST. Being the Whole Body of 
the Apocryphal Gospels and other Extra Canonical Literature 
which pretends to tell of the Life and Words of Jesus Christ, in- 
cluding much Matter which has not before appeared in English. 
In continuous Narrative Form, with Notes, Scriptural References, 
Prolegomena, and Indices. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Edghill (Rev. E. A.)\—AN ENQUIRY INTO THE EVI- 


DENTIAL VALUE OF PROPHECY. Being the Hulsean 
Prize Essay for 1904. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


Edwards (Jonathan), SELECTED SERMONS OF. Edited 
by Prof. H. N. GARDINER. 16mo. Is. net. 


. Ellerton (Rev. John).—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD, AND 
ITS LESSONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


English Theological Library. Edited by Rev. FREDERIC 
RELTON. With General Introduction by the late BISHOP 
CREIGHTON, A Series of Texts Annotated for the Use of 
Students, Candidates for Ordination, etc. 8vo. 


Re-tssue at Reduced Prices. 
I. HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, Book V., Edited 
by Rev, Ronald E. Bayne. tos. 6d. net. 
II, LAW’S SERIOUS CALL, Edited by Rev. Canon J. H. Overton. 
4s. 6d. net. 
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DAILY NEWS.—“ A well-executed reprint. . . . Canon Overton’s notes are not 
numerous, and are as a rule very interesting and useful.” 
III. WILSON’S MAXIMS, Edited by Rev. F. Relton. 3s. 6d. net. 


_GUARDIAN.—Many readers will feel grateful to Mr. Relton for this edition of 
Bishop Wilson’s ‘Maxims.’ . . . Mr. Relton’s edition will be found well worth possess- 
ing : it is pleasant to the eye, and bears legible marks of industry and study.” 


IV. THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. Vol. I. Sermons, 
Charges, Fragments, and Correspondence. Vol. II. The Analogy 
of Religion, and two brief dissertations: I. Of Personal Identity. 
II. Of the Nature of Virtue. Edited by the Very Rev. J. H. 
BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 4s. 6d. net each. 


THE PILOT.—“ One could hardly desire a better working edition than this which 
Dr. Bernard has given us. . . . Sure to become the standard edition for students.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—“‘ An excellent piece of work.” 
V. THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM LAUD AND 
MR. FISHER, THE JESUIT. Edited by Rev. C. H. SIMPKIN- 
son, M.A. Author of The Life of Archbishop Laud. 4s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON SOME THEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. By Members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
EH. B. SwerE, DD, 8yo. 12s, net. 


Everett (Dr. C. C..\—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS 
OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


EVIL AND EVOLUTION. An attempt to turn the Light of Modern 
Science on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of 
The Soctal Horizon. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on Verifiable Religion. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN, THE. ByaDisciple. 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The general impression left upon our mind by this book is so 
good that we wish to recommend it to our readers’ attention, for we believe that any 
one who reads it through will lay it down with a feeling of gratitude to its author.” 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CHRIST. A Biographical Study. By 
the Author of The Faith of a Christian. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH GOSPEL, THE: BEING THE PAULINE INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE CHRIST. By the Author of Zhe 
Faith of a Christian, Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LAYMAN,.—“ Its characteristics are scholarliness in tone, care and lucidity in 
exposition, a vigorous literary style, earnest faith. . . . Unquestionably a noteworthy 
volume.” 


THE EMPIRE OF CHRIST: being a Study of the Missionary 
Enterprise in the Light of Modern Religious Thought. By 
BERNARD Lucas, Author of The Faith of a Christian. Crown 
8yo. 2s. 6d, net, 
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Farrar (Very Rev. F. W., late Dean of Canterbury)— 


Collected Edition of the Sermons, etc. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. Also 
8vo. Sewed. 6d. 
THE FALL OF MAN, and other Sermons. 


THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Hulsean Lectures. 
THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 
IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 
EPHPHATHA : of, The Amelioration of the World. 
MERCY ANDJUDGMENT. A few words on Christian Eschatology. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES delivered in America. 

Fiske (John).—MAN’S DESTINY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT 

OF HIS ORIGIN. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

LIFE EVERLASTING. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Foxell (W. J.).—GOD’S GARDEN: Sunday Talks with Boys. 
With an Introduction by Dean FARRAR. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
IN A PLAIN PATH. Addresses to Boys. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Fraser (Bishop).— UNIVERSITY SERMONS. _ Edited by 
Rev. JOHN W. DiccLe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Grane (W. L.)—THE WORD AND THE WAY: or, The 
Light of the Ages on the Path of To-Day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HARD SAYINGS OF JESUS CHRIST. A Study in the Mind 
and Method of the Master. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

GREATHEART. Some Talks with Him. By a Pilgrim. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 

Green (S. G.)—THE CHRISTIAN CREED AND THE 
CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Seven Lectures delivered 
in 1898 at Regent’s Park College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Grifis (W. E.)—DUX CHRISTUS: An Outline Study of 
Japan. Globe 8vo. 2s. net. Sewed. Is. 3d. net. 

Harcourt (Sir W. V..—LAWLESSNESS In THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 

Hardwick (Archdeacon),— CHRIST AND OTHER MAS- 
TERS. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Hare (Julius Charles)—THE MISSION OF THE COM- 
FORTER. New Edition. Edited by Dean PLUMPTRE. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Harrison (F.)—THE CREED OF A LAYMAN ; APOLOGIA 
PRO FIDE MEA, Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—‘ Mr. Harrison's history of his religious opinions will be followed with 
sustained interest by all unprejudiced students of philosophical and religious thought.” 
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Headlam (Rev. A. C..—THE SOURCES AND AUTHORITY 
OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. Being an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by the Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D. 8vo. Sewed. 
Is. net. 

GUAR DIAN.—“A learned and valuable vindication of the place of dogmatic 
theology by a scholar trained in historical and critical methods.” 

Henson (Canon H. H.)—SERMON ON THE DEATH OF 
THE QUEEN. 8vo. Sewed. Is. net. 

SINCERITY AND SUBSCRIPTION. A Plea for Toleration in 
the Church of England. Globe $vo. Is. net. 

THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, AND OTHER SERMONS (1902- 
1904). With a letter to the Lord Bishop of London. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND PULPIT.—‘‘We can recommend this work to our 
readers with the conviction that if more preachers were as broad-minded and as outspoken 
as the Rector of St. Margaret’ s, Westminster, there would be no lack of large congrega- 
tions in our London churches.” 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. Addresses on Fundamental 
Christianity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Hicks (Rev. Canon E. L.) ADDRESSES ON THE TEMPTA- 
TION OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Hillis (N. D.)—THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN 
MODERN LIFE. A Study of the New Problems of the Church 
in American Society. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS. A Study of Victory over Life’s 
Troubles. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Hilty (Carl) HAPPINESS: Essays on the Meaning of Life. 
Translated by Professor F. G. PEABopy. Crown $vo. 55s. net. 
THE STEPS OF LIFE. Further Essays on Happiness. Trans- 
lated by MELVIN BRANDON. With an Introduction by Professor 
F. G. PEABODY. Crown $vo. 5s. net. 


Hodgkins (Louise M..—VIA CHRISTI: An Introduction to the 
Study of Missions. Globe 8vo. 2s. net. Sewed. Is. 3d. net. 
Hoffding (Prof. Harald.) — THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION. Translated by Miss B. E. MEYER, $8vo. 12s. net. 
Hort (Dr. F. J. A..—THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1871. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Selected from the Sermons preached by Professor Horr to his 
village congregation at St. Ippolyt’s, and including a series of 
Sermons dealing in a broad and suggestive way with the successive 
books of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation. 


SERMONS ON THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE (selected from 
Village Sermons). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
VILLAGE SERMONS. Second Series. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Hort (Dr. F. J. A.)\—continued. 
VILLAGE SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
ConTENTS: I. The Prayer Book, 16 Sermons. II. Baptism, 
5 Sermons. III. Mutual Subjection the Rule of Life (Eph. v. 21), 
6 Sermons. IV. The Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. v. 13 vii. 
29), 11 Sermons. V. Advent, 4 Sermons. VI. The Armour of 
the Cross. VII. The Resurrection, 7 Sermons. 
CAMBRIDGE AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hoyt (Dr. Arthur S)—-THE WORK OF PREACHING. 
A Book for the Class-room and Study. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
Hughes (T..—THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 2nd Ed. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also Medium 8vo, Sewed, 6d. 
GLOBE.—“ The Manliness of Christ is a species of lay sermon such as Judge Hughes 
is well qualified to deliver, seeing that manliness of thought and feeling has been the 


prevailing characteristic of all his literary products.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ A new edition of a strong book.” 


Hutton (R. H.)— 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE MODERN GUIDES OF ENG- 
LISH THOUGHT IN MATTERS OF FAITH. Globe 8vo. 
4s. net. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 

ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. 
Selected from the S/ectator, and edited by E. M. Roscor. Globe 
8vo. 4s. net. 

Hyde (W. De W.)—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL THEOLOGY 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dr, Hyde thus describes the object of his book: ‘‘ This little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in which the doctrines of theology will 
stand to each other when the time shall come again for seeing Christian 
truth in the light of reason and Christian life as the embodiment of love.” 

PRACTICAL IDEALISM. Globe 8vo. 55. net. 


Illingworth (Rev. J. R.—SERMONS PREACHED IN A 
COLLEGE CHAPEL. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. 

UNIVERSITY AND CATHEDRAL SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

PERSONALITY, HUMAN AND DIVINE. Bampton Lectures, 


1894. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 
TIMES.— Will take high rank among the rare theological masterpieces produced by 
that celebrated foundation.” 
EXPOSITOR.—‘‘It is difficult to convey an adequate impression of the freshness 
and strength of the whole argument. . . . It isa book which no one can be satisfied with 
reading once}; it is to be studied.” 


DIVINE IMMANENCE, An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of 


Matter. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“A very valuable book. . . . Divine 
Immanence is likely to prove of great service to Christian truth. It combines, to a 
remarkable extent, profound thought and clear expression. It is throughout written 
in an interesting style.” 

GUAR DIAN.—“‘Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such philosophical 
earnestness in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of the thought and 
knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home the knowledge of a Saviour 
to the modern man.” , 


REASON AND REVELATION, An Essay in Christian Apology. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Illingworth (Rev. J. R.)—continued. 
CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being Some Lectures on the Elements 
of Christian Ethics. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also 8vo, sewed, 6d. 


TIMES.—‘‘ We should like to follow Dr. Illingworth further, but we have said enough 
to show that these studies are rooted in deep reading of things and men, and the best 
thoughts of men, and the fruit should be plentiful in proportion.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY APOLOGETICALLY 
CONSIDERED. Crown $8vo. 6s. 

Inge (Rev. Dr..—ALL SAINTS’ SERMONS, 1905-1907. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Inskip (Rev. J. T..—THE PASTORAL IDEA. Lectures in 
Pastoral Theology delivered at the King’s College, London, during 
the Lent term, 1905. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jacob (Rev. J. A.)\—BUILDING IN SILENCE, and other 
Sermons. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Jacob (Rev. J. T.. CHRIST THE INDWELLER. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Jellett (Rev. Dr.)— 

THE ELDER SON, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Joceline (E.)—THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UN- 

BORN CHILD. Cr. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Jones (Jenkin Lloyd)— 

JESS: BITS OF WAYSIDE GOSPEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Joseph (Rev. Morris)—JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 

Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The view of Judaism set forth in this work lies midway between the 
orthodoxy which regards the Shulchan Aruch, or at least the Talmud, as 
the final authority in Judaism, and the extreme liberalism which would 
lightly cut the religion loose from the bonds of tradition. The present 
volume, then, may fairly lay claim to novelty, Almost all the expositions 
of Judaism which have hitherto appeared in England have been written 
from the rigidly conservative standpoint, but thus far no attempt has been 
made to elucidate systematically the intermediate position, and to give a 
comprehensive account of Jewish belief and practice as they are conceived 
by men of moderate views. 


Kellogg (Rev. S. H.)— 
THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Kingsley (Charles) — 
VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE WATER OF LIFE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS, AND THE KING OF 
THE EARTH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, AND DAVID. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
DISCIPLINE, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘ 
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Kirkpatrick (Dean).—THE DIVINE LIBRARY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration, and 
Permanent Value. Crown 8yvo, 3s. net. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. Warburtonian Lectures 
1886-1890. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Knight (W. A.).—ASPECTS OF THEISM. §8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM HELL. Newly translated from the Danish. With 
an Introduction by Dr. GEORGE MacpoNaLp. Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Leighton (Prof. J. A..—JESUS CHRIST AND THE CIVIL- 
ISATION OF TO-DAY. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus con- 
sidered in its Bearings on the Moral Foundations of Modern Culture. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Lightfoot (Bishop)— 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Reprinted from Diéssertations on 
the Apostolic Age. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH: Sermons Preached 
in the Diocese of Durham. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES AND COUNSELS TO CLERGY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ees PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Crown 
vo. 6s. 
Paes, PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Crown 
vo. 6s. 

A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY OF THE 
DIOCESE OF DURHAM, 25th Nov. 1886. Demy 8vo. 2s. 
ESSAYS ON THE WORK ENTITLED ‘Supernatural Reli- 

gion.” 8vo, Re-issue at 6s. net. 
DISSERTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 8vo. 14s. 
BIBLICAL ESSAYS. 8vo. 12s, 

Lillingston (Frank, M.A.).—THE BRAMO SAMAJ AND 
ARYA SAMAJ IN THEIR BEARING UPON CHRIS- 
TIANITY. A Study in Indian Theism. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Lindsay (A. R. B..—GLORIA CHRISTI. An Outline Study 
of Missions and Social Progress. Globe 8vo. 2s. net. 

Luther.—LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER. Translated by 
Margaret Anderson Currie. 8vo. 

M‘Connell (Dr. S. D..—CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Macmillan (Rev. Hugh)— 

THE ISLES AND THE GOSPEL, AND OTHER BIBLE 
STUDIES. With Portrait and Prefatory Memoir. Crown 8vo. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. 15th Ed. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD’S 
ALLEGORY. 5th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. 8th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. 6th Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

GLEANINGS IN HOLY FIELDS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE CORN OF HEAVEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Mahaffy (Rev. Prof.) —-THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH. 
ING: AN ESSAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Marshall (H. Rutgers)—_INSTINCT AND REASON: An 
Essay with some Special Study of the Nature of Religion. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mason (Caroline A..—LUX CHRISTI: An Outline Study of 
India—A Twilight Land. Cr. 8vo. 2s, net. Sewed. Is. 3d. net. 

Mathews (S.)\—THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS: 
AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHANGING ORDER. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Maurice (Frederick Denison)— 

THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, 3rd Ed. 2 Vols. Cr. 8yo. 7s. 

THE CONSCIENCE. Lectures on Casuistry. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

-DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM THE 
SCRIPTURES. and Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 6th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ON THE SABBATH DAY; THE CHARACTER OF THE 
WARRIOR; AND ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

LEARNING AND WORKING. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE COM- 
MANDMENTS. Pott 8vo. 1s. 

Collected Works. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. In Six 
Volumes. 3s. 6d. each. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES: 

CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER SERMONS. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. (Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d.) 

PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS, 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 

GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S PRAYER. 

THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Medley (Rev. W.)—CHRIST THE TRUTH. Being the 
Angus Lectures for the year 1900. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)—THE RESURRECTION OF OUR 
LORD. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 53s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The argument is put with brevity and force by Dr. Milligan, and 
every page bears witness that he has mastered the literature of the subject, and has made 
a special study of the more recent discussions on this aspect of the question. . . . The 
remaining lectures are more theological. They abound in striking views, in fresh and 
vigorous exegesis, and manifest a keen apprehension of the bearing of the fact of the 


Resurrection on many important questions of theology. The notes are able and 
scholarly, and elucidate the teaching of the text.” 
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Milligan (Rev. Prof. W.)—continued. 
THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. Baird Lectures, 1891. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MISSIONS—UNITED STUDY OF. See under GRIFFIS, HODGKINS, 
Mason, MONTGOMERY, PARSONS, SMITH, azd LINDSAY. 


Montefiore (Claude G.)—LIBERAL JUDAISM. An Essay. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
TRUTH IN RELIGION, AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Montgomery (Helen Barrett)—CHRISTUS REDEMPTOR. 
An Outline Study of the Island World of the Pacific. Globe 8vo. 
2s. net. Paper, 1s. 3d. net. 


Moorhouse (Bishop)— 
JACOB: Three Sermons. Extra Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Its Conditions, Secret, and 
Results. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
DANGERS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 
CHURCH WORK: ITS MEANS AND METHODS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 
Morrison (Rev. Dr.) —NEW IDEAS IN INDIA DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A Study of Social, Political, 
and Religious Developments. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Myers (F. W. H.)—SCIENCE AND A FUTURE LIFE, 
Gl. 8vo. 4s. net. 


Nash (H. S.)—GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
THE RELATION BETWEEN THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Parsons (E. C..—CHRISTUS LIBERATOR: An Outline Study 
of Africa, With an Introduction by Sir Harry H. JOHNSTON, 
K.C.B. With Coloured Map. Globe 8vo. 2s. net. Sewed. 
PSyesdy Met, 


Pattison (Mark).—SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Peabody (Prof. F. G.)—JESUS CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
An Examination of the Teaching of Jesus in its relation to some 
of the Moral Problems of Personal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE RELIGION OF AN EDUCATED MAN. Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 4s, 6d. net. 

This little volume, by the well-known Harvard Professor, treats the 

subject under the following main heads :—Religion as Education; The 
Message of Christ to the Scholar ; and Knowledge and Service. 
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Peabody (Prof. F. G.)—continued. 

PEPLOGRAPHIA DVBLINENSIS. Memorial Discourses Preached 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 1895-1902. With 
Preface by the Very Rey. J. H. Brernarp, D.D., Dean of St, 
Patrick’s. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Philipson (D.)—THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs ofa Disciple of the Lord. 3rd Ed, 8vo. 12s, 


Picton @: Allanson).—THE RELIGION OF rE UNIT 
VERSE. 8vo. 10s. net. 


ACADEMY.— The book is most seriously to be recommended to any one who 
desires a dignified and impressive statement of what is most obviously the religion of the 


coming time.’ 


Pike (G. R..—THE DIVINE DRAMA THE DIVINE MANI- 
FESTATION OF GOD IN THE UNIVERSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Plumptre (Dean). — MOVEMENTS IN” RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Porter (Mrs. Horace).— BISHOP WESTCOTT’S TEACHING. 
The Secret of a Great Influence. With a Chapter on Bishop 
Westcott’s Commentaries by the Rey. ARTHUR WESsTCcorT, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 
Gilt top. 4s. 6d. net. 


the easy origin.’lity that cuts a new section through the life of Christ and shows us strata 
before unthought 9f; the classic severity of the style, the penetrating knowledge of human 
nature, the catholicity of treatment, all remind us of Professor Seeley’s captivating work,” - 


CHRISTUS FUTURUS. By the Author of ‘Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


Purchas (Rev. HH. T.)—JOHANNINE PROBLEMS AND 
MODERN NEEDS. Crown 8vo. 38. net. 

Rauschenbusch (W.)—CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL 
CRISIS. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

RELIGIOUS DOUBTS OF DEMOCRACY. Papers by Various 
Authors. Edited by Gzorcr Haw. 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 


Rendall (Rev. F.)\—THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW 
CHRISTIANS. Crown 8vo. 5S. 


Ridding (George, Bishop of Southwell)—THE REVEL AND 
THE BATTLE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Robinson (Prebendary H. G.)—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF 
GOD, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


Robinson (Dean J. A..—UNITY IN CHRIST AND OTHER 
SERMONS, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Rutherford (Rev. Dr. W. G..—THE KEY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Sermons preached to Westminster Boys in the Abbey. Cr. 8vo 6s. 


Ryle (Rt. Rev. H. E., Bishop of Winchester).—ON HOLY 
SCRIPTURE AND CRITICISM. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Schmidt (Prof. N..—THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH. 
8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
Schultz (Dr. H. OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN APOLOGE- 
TICS FOR USE IN LECTURES. Ex. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Seeley (Sir J. R.}—ECCE HOMO: A Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 


NATURAL RELIGION. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 
ATHEN4#UM.—" If it be the function of a genius to interpret the age to itself, this 


is a work of genius. It gives articulate expression to the higher strivings of the time. 
It puts plainly the problem of these latter days, and so far contributes to its solution; a 
positive solution it scarcely claims to supply. No such important contribution to the 
question of the time has been published in England since the appearance in 1866 of Ecce 
Homo. . . . The author is a teacher whose words it is well to listen to; his words are 
wise but sad; it has not been given him to fire them with faith, but only to light them 
with reason. His readers may at least thank him for the intellectual illumination, if they 
cannot owe him gratitude for any added favour. . . . A book which we assume will be 
read by most thinking Englishmen.” 


Selborne (Roundell, Earl of). —THE CATHOLIC AND 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Service (Rev. John).—SERMONS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Shepard (Rev. J. W.)—SERMONS. With a Portrait of the 
Author and Prefatory Memoir by the Ven. Archdeacon Bevan, 
Rector of Chelsea. Crown 8vo. 


Slicer (T. R.)—THE WAY TO HAPPINESS. Globe 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Smith (A. H.—REX CHRISTUS. An Outline Study of China. 
Globe 8vo. 2s. net. Sewed. Is. 3d. net. 

Stanley (Dean).—THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 
Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sterrett (Dr. J. M)—THE FREEDOM OF AUTHORITY. 
Essays in Apologetics. Ex. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Stewart (Prof. Balfour) and Tait (Prof P, G.}\—THE UNSEEN 
UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECULATIONS ON A 
FUTURE STATE. 15th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sturge (Clement Y.)—POINTS OF CHURCH LAW AND 
OTHER WRITINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE LAW OF 
THE CHURCH. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Talbot (Bishop)—A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF ROCHESTER, October 
24, 25, and 26, 1899, 8vo. Sewed. 2s. net. 
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Talbot (Bishop)—continued. 

_ THE CHURCH’S FAILURES AND THE WORK OF CHRIST. 
A Charge addressed to the Clergy of his Diocese at his Second 
Visitation in the Ninth Year of his Episcopate and in the Year of 
Our Lord 1903. 8vo. Sewed. ts. net. 


DAILY NEWS.— A little book that will be read with interest by all who are 
concerned in the same problem here considered—the relation of Christianity as an active 
inspiration of common life to such masses of toiling populations as are represented by 
the millions of South London.” 

Temple (Archbishop)— 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES. 3rd Edition. 6s. ° 

THIRD SERIES. ath Edition. 6s. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

Bampton Lectures, 1884. New Impression, 1903. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHARGE DELIVERED AT HIS FIRST VISITATION. §8vo. 

Sewed. Is. net. 

(1) The Doctrine of the Eucharist ; (2) The Practice of Confession ; 
(3) Uniformity in Ceremonial ; (4) The Power of the Bishops. 
Templeton (J. S.).—A LAYMAN’S MIND ON CREED AND 

CHURCH. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
TO THOSE WHO SUFFER. A Heart of Compassion. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed. Is. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.— We have rarely met so slim a volume more full of 
suggestive and helpful thoughts. . . . A true, a beautiful book ; and we trust the modest 
way it is ushered into the world will not prevent it obtaining the attention and recognition 
it deserves.” 


Trench (Archbishop).—_HULSEAN LECTURES. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Tymms (Rev. Dr. T. V.).—THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
ATONEMENT. Angus Lectures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Vaughan (Dean)— 
MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 5th Edition. Crown 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HEROES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. 3rd _ Edition. 
Extra Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. and 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

FOES OF FAITH. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS. 2ndEd. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

ADDRESSES FOR YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Extra Feap. 8vo. 
4s. 6d, 

“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” Extra Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
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Vaughan (Dean)—continued. 

AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the Texts in 
which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION. WORDS FROM 
THE CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY SERMONS. NEW AND OLD. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NOTES FOR LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, Fcap. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

DONCASTER SERMONS. Lessons of Life and Godliness, and 
Words from the Gospels. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

RESTFUL THOUGHTS IN RESTLESS TIMES. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

LAST WORDS IN THE TEMPLE CHURCH. Globe 8vo. 55s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—* These discourses, in thought, in style, have so much 


that is permanent and fine about them that they will stand the ordeal of being read by 
any serious man, even though he never heard Dr. Vaughan speak.” 
UNIVERSITY AND OTHER SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

TIMES.— As specimens of pure and rhythmical English prose, rising here and there 
to flights of sober and chastened eloquence, yet withal breathing throughout an earnest 
and devotional spirit, these sermons would be hard to match.” 

SCOTSMAWN.—* All are marked by the earnestness, scholarship, and strength of 
thought which invariably characterised the pulpit utterances of the preacher.” 


Vaughan (Rev. D. J..—THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Crown 8vo. 55s. 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, SOCIAL, NATIONAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NATIONAL OBSERVER.—“‘In discussing Questions of the Day Mr. D. J. 
Vaughan speaks with candour, ability, and common sense.” 

SCOTSMAN.—* They form an altogether admirable collection of vigorous and 
thoughtful pronouncements on a variety of social, national, and religious topics.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—« A volume such as this is the best reply to those friends 
of the people who are for ever complaining that the clergy waste their time preaching 
antiquated dogma and personal salvation, and neglect the weightier matters of the law.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ He speaks boldly as well as thoughtfully, and 
what he has to say is always worthy of attention.” 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.— Most of them are social, and these are the most interest- 
ing. And one feature of peculiar interest is that in those sermons which were preached 
twenty years ago Canon Vaughan saw the questions of to-day, and suggested the remedies 
we are beginning to apply.” 

Vaughan (Canon E. T.—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Venn (Dr. John).—ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, SCIENTIFIC AND RELIGIOUS. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Welldon (Bishop).—THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SCOTTISH LEADER.— In astrain of quiet, persuasive eloquence, Bishop Welldon 
treats impressively of various aspects of the higher life. His discourses cannot fail both 


to enrich the heart and stimulate the mind of the earnest reader.” 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ They are cultured, reverent, and thoughtful productions.” 


THE REVELATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“TI LIVE”: BEING HINTS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 

THE CONSECRATION OF THE STATE, An Essay. Crown 
8vo. 2s. net. 
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Westcott (Bishop)— 
ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
GIFTS FOR MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for Ordination. 
Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 
FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. Three Sermons (In 
Memoriam J. B. D.) Crown 8vo. 2s, 
THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE HISTORIC FAITH. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also 
8vo.- Sewed. 6d. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 6thEd. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN 
THE WEST. Globe 8vo. 4s. net. 
THE GOSPEL. OF LIFE. Crown 8vo, 6s. Also 8vo. Sewed, 
6d. 
THE INCARNATION AND COMMON LIFE. Crown 8vo. Os. 
TIMES.—‘ A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the rare one 
of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop's well-known and eager interest 
in social problems of the day.” 


CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF LIFE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH TIMES.—“‘ We heartily commend this volume to the notice of our 
readers. . . . The Church of England is not likely to lose touch with the people of this 
country so long as she is guided by Bishops who show such a truly large-hearted 
sympathy with everything human as is here manifested by the present occupier of the 
see of Durham.” 

LITERATURE,—“ A sermon of the national day of rest, and some attractive per- 
sonal reminiscences of school days under James Prince Lee, are among the choicest parts 
of the volume, if we are to single out any portions from a work of dignified and valuable 
utterance.” 

DAILY NEWS.—« Through every page . . . runs the same enlightened sympathy 
with the living world. One forgets the Bishop in the Man, the Ecclesiastic in the Citizen, 
the Churchman in the Christian,” 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. Cr. 8vo. Sewed. 3d. net. 

LESSONS FROM WORK. CuHarcEs anp ADDRESSES. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED TO MINERS, July 1901. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. 

WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 
is. net: 

COMMON PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. Crown 8vo. ts, net, 

PETERBOROUGH SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCOTSMA N.— They are characteristic prolocutions of an eminent Anglican divine, 
and will be read with interest both within and without the Church of England.” 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
White (A. D.)\—A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. In 
Two Vols, 8vo. ats, net. 
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White (A. D.)—continued. 


TIMES.—“ Is certainly one of the most comprehensive, and, in our judgment, one of 
the most valuable historical works that have appeared for many years. . . - He has 
chosen a large subject, but it is at least one which has clear and definite lanits, and he 
has treated it very fully and comprehensively in two moderate volumes. . +. . His book 
appears to us to be based on much original research, on an enormous amount of careful, 
accurate, and varied reading, and his habit of appending to each section a list of the 
chief books, both ancient and modern, relating to it will be very useful to serious students. 
He has decided opinions, but he always writes temperately, and with transparent truth- 
fulness of intention.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The story of the struggle of searchers after treth with 
the organised forces of ignorance, bigotry, and superstition is the most inspiring chapter 
in the whole history of mankind. That story has never been better told than by the 
ex-President of Cornell University in these two volumes.” 


Whiton (Dr. J. M..—MIRACLES AND SUPERNATURAL 
RELIGION. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. net. 


Whitworth (Rev. Wm. Allen). CHRISTIAN THOUGHT ON 
PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS. Sermons on Special Occasions. 
With a Preface by the Bishop oF LONDON. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


SPIRITUAL TRUTHS. A Volume of Sermons. Crown 8vo. 


Wickham (Very Rev. Dean).—_WELLINGTON COLLEGE 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Wilkins (Prof. A. S..—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: an 
Essay. 2nd Edition, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Wilson (Archdeacon).—SERMONS PREACHED IN CLIF- 
TON COLLEGE CHAPEL. Second Series. 1888-90. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

GUARDIAN.—“ We heartily welcome a new edition of Archdeacon Wilson's 
Essays and Adéaresses.” 

SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
OF OUR TIME. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOW CHRIST SAVES US, OR THE GOSPEL OF THE 
ATONEMENT. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1898-99. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Also 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 

SPEAKER.— This volume deserves a cordial welcome, and will reward a careful 
study. It is marked by a candour and courage, a sincerity and liberality of spirit, which 
prove very attractive.” 

OXFORD MAGAZINE.—“ They contain a good deal of strong thought and 
delicate expression.” 

SPECTATOR.— A notable pronouncement.” 


TWO SERMONS ON THE MUTUAL INFLUENCES OF 
THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 8vo. 
Sewed. 6d. net. 

SIX LECTURES ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY. With an 
Appendix on the Influence of Scientific Training on the Reception 
of Religious Truth, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 


Wood (C. J.,—SURVIVALS IN CHRISTIANITY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MANCHESTER GUAR DIAN.— Striking, stimulating and suggestive lectures. 
... The author writes with the boldness and conviction of a mystic; he brings wide 
reading to bear upon every branch of his subject, and his book is impressive and 
interesting throughout.” 
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